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PATRISTIC STUDIES IN AMERICA. 


BY RIGHT REV. A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., 


THE attention of American scholars has 
been turned to Patristic Studies in a very 
henomenal degree and very suddenly. 
Vhen the Christian Literature Company 
resolved upon beginning its career with the 
republication of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
many predicted that the venture would 
prove a failure. The effort has been won- 
derfully sustained, and what is worthy of 
special note is the fact that subscribers are 
to be found among Christians of divers 
names and antecedents—among all those 
who can boast of an educated ministry. 
Not only so, but missionaries of different 
classes, in distant regions of the world, have 
welcomed the Ante-Nicene Series as a boon, 
and are glad, so far as their means permit, 
to continue their subscriptions for the pub- 
lications that have followed. We venture 
to affirm that nothing but the res anguste 
of too many of our American divines limits, 
in any degree, the circulation of the works 
of Augustine and Chrysostom, as they have 
been published under the able editors pre- 
sided over by Dr. Schaff. They would be 
found in every clergyman’s library in the 
land were not even the unprecedented 
terms on which they are offered too much 
for many a thoughtful and devout scholar, 
whose friends ought to remember that a 
competent pastor cannot live by bread alone. 
If he is expected to teach, he must be a life- 
long learner; and to be ignorant of the 
Christian Fathers is to be ignorant of Chris- 
tian history and of the development of 
thought, and so of moral as well as of doc- 
trinal theology. Well may any divine blush 
for his position who finds himself invested 
with a doctorate in Divinity while he is, 
consciously, ignorant of the very sources of 
theological thought, and knows nothing of 
what the great doctors of Christendom have 
taught, whether for good’ or for evil; 
whether to be quoted as masters of Holy 
Writ, or censured for corrupting the Scrip- 
tures, It is time for every church and con- 
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gregation in the land to create a pastoral 
library, and next to critical works on the 
Old and New Testaments, we venture to say 
their pastors will demand what is a library 
in itself, history and exposition included— 
the entire published series of the Fathers. 

Let me mention some signs of the times 
which account for this general interest in 
Patristic Studies, and which go to prove 
that we are entering upon an important 
epoch, which demands and will exact, for 
years to come, a general reviewal of historic 
theology by all who abhor superficial attain- 
ment in the equipment of teachers who are 
pledged to edify their fellow men. 

It is not only for the clergy that these 
demands have significance. The part which 
intelligent laymen are more and more ex- 
pected to take in religious questions is one 
which calls upon them to qualify their 
minds and habits of thought for a share in 
the great discussions now forced upon pop- 
ular attention. So ignominious is the posi- 
tion of any laity which is reduced to the ig- 
noble position of mere ‘‘ dumb driven cat- 
tle,’ that even the laity of the Roman 
Church in America are forcing themselves 
upon their hierarchy and demanding at 
least a nominal voice in the affairs of that 
anachronism of the age and that irrecon- 
cilable element in the nation, a church es- 
sentially alien and despotic. A recent ad- 
venturer has taken the pains to reproduce 
for their use three heavy volumes of gar- 
blings from the Fathers, which had fallen 
into oblivion even among English Roman- 
ists because the compilation had served its 
purpose and was already in conflict with 
existing Vaticanism on fundamental points. 
Thus it says: “‘ It is no article of Catholic 
faith to believe that the pope is, in himself, 
infallible, separated from the Church, even 
in expounding the faith.”” By the new 
dogma of Pius IX, this is heresy ; he is not 
limited by the Church in his infallible de- 
crees. Again, it admits quotations from 
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the Fathers which refute the new dogma of 
the ‘‘ Immaculate Conception of Mary,” 
which even popes and canonized saints have 
refuted and abhorred. Also, as it was 
framed to seduce English politicians, it con- 
tains mild Gallican views of the Papal pre- 
rogatives, which the Syllabus has made 
heretical. Now, the Roman laity in Amer- 
ica, beginning to think for themselves, will 
soon be driven to study the Primitive Fa- 
thers, as against those of the Middle Ages 
and the Scholastics. Press upon them, as 
will be done by Patristic scholars, the great 
rule argued by Tertullian and formulated 
by Vincent of Lerins—‘‘ Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus’’—reminding 
them that this has always been recognized, 
nominally, even by the popes, as the test of 
Catholicity—and they will see that quod 
semper sends them to the Ante-Nicene 
ages ; and if they see proof that anything 
in the Syllabus and the new dogmas is ut- 
terly unknown to the first three centuries of 
Primitive Antiquity, or even violently op- 
posed to their testimony, then they must see 
that it is not Catholic, and cannot be re- 
quired of the faithful. No matter how gen- 
erally diffused subsequently, if it was not 
part of ‘‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’’ and so held in the martyr ages, it 
cannot be of the faith now. The rule quod 
semper excludes it. If it fails to find war- 
rant in the Scriptures, as interpreted in the 
first ages, it has no place in what must be 
taught ‘‘as necessary to salvation.” If, 
then, the Roman laity begin to study these 
Fathers by this law—as until now their 
clergy have professed to do*—they will make 
their new-found liberties very useful to 
themselves and to the Republic. They will 
force their hierarchy to abandon everything 
for which they cannot carry back the evi- 
dence to the earliest Fathers and to Holy 
Scripture. And as pastors and preachers 
everywhere in this land are now constrained 
to meet intelligent inquirers, and Jesuit 
sophists as well, in questions of the day, it 
follows that the Fathers must be, more and 
more, in demand, as witnesses and tests of 
the Vatican novelties. The Ante-Nicene 
Series, coming forth just as ‘‘ Berington and 
Kirk’’ were republished here, was found a 
sufficient refutation. Instead of garblings 
from all sorts of corrupt as well as from 
pure sources, here were the entire works of 
the Primitive Witnesses. And nothing is 
left of Pius IX., when confronted with 
Scripture and Antiquity, by those who know 
how to handle the guod semper, in an appeal 
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to Lactantius, Cyprian, Tertullian, and the 
great Alexandrian doctors ; mounting up to 
Ignatius and Polycarp, and so to the Holy 
Scriptures, the end of controversy. 

But another class of lay inquirers have 
been led to explore these ancient mines. 
Testimony to their evidential value, and 
even to their high intellectual touch with 
modern thought, are rapidly multiplying. 
True, men of the very opposite extreme are 
playing the same tricks of garbling and mis- 
representation which I have noted in the 
tactics of Roman controvertists. As an ex- 
ample, take the author of ‘* Supernatural 
Religion,’’ who has suffered an ignominious 
defeat at the hands of the late Bishop 
Lightfoot. Here is a specimen of the sort 
of conflict for which the men of this gener- 
ation and the next must be prepared un- 
less this country is to share the fate of 
France, between superstition on the one 
hand and atheism on the other. 

But far nobler is the outlook in another 
quarter of the horizon. While the respect- 
able Pontiff who now reigns in the Vatican 
permits his clergy to exercise their minds by 
studying St. Thomas Aquinas—in spite of 
his ‘* heresy’? about the Virgin—there are 
scholars who can remind him that this is 
about the same as granting astronomers the 
privilege of studying the old Ptolemaic Sys- 
tem. Grand was the genius that invented 
such a system, and grand, in the same way, 
was the system of St. Thomas. But both 
are the lumber of intellectual garrets, and 
have less to do with the affairs of our day 
than the hand-looms and spinning-wheels 
of the Plymouth Colonists. On the other 
hand, go to the original teachers of the 
Church, on the principle quod semper, and 
we find ourselves in touch with the freshest 
thought of our own times—a fact which 
proves the antiquity of reformed Christian- 
ity and the hopeless condition of any form 
of Christianity that tolerates no appeal be- 
yond Aquinas, and not even to him where 
he agrees with Antiquity. Hear the testi- 
mony of John Fiske, and observe that it 
carries with it a striking suggestion that he 
who would be a Christian, equipped with all 
that is lasting in the scientific and moral 
conclusions of our own times, should educate 
himself in the study of Nicene and Ante- 
Nicene Christianity. In his characteristic 
work on ** The Idea of God,’’ he remarks :* 

The system of Christian theism was the work of 


some of the loftiest minds that have ever appeared 
upon the earth. 


Can Christian pastors allow themselves to 
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know nothing of these ‘* loftiest minds,” 
when a Harvard philosopher tells them such 
a truth ? He censures Augustine as intro- 
ducing anthropomorphic ideas of (od ; 
those, in short, which led to the intolerable 
degradation of the Divine Father, who is 
seen, amid the smoke of altars, exhibited 
as an old man, with the Pope’s tiara on 
his head. If this be true, or even if it be 
false, should not the clergy of the age be as 
well acquainted with Augustine as a very 
forcible thinker who brings forward and 
argues such an accusation ? But again he 
says :* 

It is interesting to observe the characteristics of 
the Idea of God as conceived by the three greatest 
Fathers of the Greek Church, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, and Athanasius. 

Of the latter he says :+ 

The metaphysic in which Ais views are couched is 
alien to the metaphysic of our time, yet through 
this vast difference it is all the more instructive to 
note how closely Athanasius approaches the con- 
fines of modern scientific thought simply through 
his fundamental conception of God as the indwell- 
ing life of the Universe. 

Again, he says :f 

The intellectual atmosphere of Alexandria for 
two centuries before and three centuries after the 
time of Christ was more modern than anything that 
followed down to the days of Bacon and Descartes. 

When Patristic Studies receive such eulogy 
from a man of the world, and one, alike, 
wounded by and yet wounding the theories 
of Darwin ; a man in every respect the equal 
of any other American who has appeared be- 
fore his countrymen as a ‘* Darwinian,”’ can 
the clergy condemn themselves to ignorance 
of the old masters who control in so great a 
degree his centrifugal tendencies, and hold 
him still near the Source of Light and of 
Life ? 

But mark what follows. If what is now 
called ‘* the conflict between faith and sci- 
ence’ is to be closed by another triumph 
for the Gospel, it is by acquaintance with 
the purest, because the primitive witnesses 
for the true idea of God, that such a triumph 
must be wrought. Such is the opinion, 
whether true or mistaken, of the eminent 
thinker I have quoted ; and, in my own con- 
viction, his reflection on the ideas of the 
Scholastics and of St. Thomas Aquinas, as 
responsible for the greatest aberrations of 
Protestant as well as of Roman theology, are 
most just. He says :§ 

It is not science that is responsible for the mis- 
chievous distinction between divine action and nat- 
ural law. That distinction is historically derived 


from a loose habit of philosophizing characteristic 
of ignorant ages, and was bequeathed to modern times 
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by the theology of the Latin Chureh.... One 
has only, however, to adopt the higher Theism of 
Clement and Athanasius, and this alleged antago- 
nism between science and theology, by which so 
many hearts have been saddened, so many minds 
darkened, vanishes forever. 

These are noble words and noble ideas, 
expressed, it may be, with guarded defer- 
ence to scientific theories not yet demon- 
strated, but yet in many ways refreshing. 
They shed light on the difficulties which 
have of late been so boldly confessed by 
very learned and pious Presbyterians, as sad- 
dening and darkening their own minds and 
spiritual vitalities, and they awaken hopes 
of a brighter future, and of the ultimate 
unity of all believers, if not of the conver- 
sion to Christ of all earnest thinkers. 

As we write, the news reaches us of the 
close of a great career in Germany, that of 
the ‘‘ Christian Rabbi,’?’ Franz DELITzscH, 
at the age of seventy-seven. Whocan review 
that career and its influence on contempo- 
raries, or compare his period with those 
that preceded it in the dreary century of 
Iiluminism, without a cheerful conviction 
that our own age is not destined to flicker 
and die out, as did that century, in the 
stench of unbelief ? When the writer of this 
paper first gave devoted attention to theo- 
logical studies, fifty years ago, German 
thought and German scholarship were still 
largely identified with the most impudent 
and self-asserting attacks on the Christian 
faith, not so much working by bold infidel- 
ity as by the secret undermining of pro- 
fessed Christians who yet betrayed the Mas- 
ter with a kiss. But rcdect what changes 
have been wrought out since Tholuck ex- 
posed the shallow vanity of Semler; and 
how, consciously, that good man felt that 
he had been permitted to make an epoch and 
to start a new and nobler spirit—that of the 
return to faith. In words which he be- 
queathed, with dying lips, to the new gen- 
eration, I could almost venture, in view of 
the awakened spirit of inquiry into Patristic 
testimony, to apply them to our own nebu- 
lous but clarifying times. He said : 

The work of the Spirit of God is, in these days, 
greater than most people think. Yes, @ great resur- 
rection morning is dawning. Hundreds of youths 
are being awakened everywhere by the Spirit. 
Everywhere the converted enter into closer rela- 
tions. Science itself will become a handmaid and 
friend of the Crucified. 


Away with the cowardly spirit which the 
enemy accepts as surrender, and uses to 
claim a victory. We defy that enemy. 
Hardly a weapon is lifted against us which 
Clement and Athanasius did not crush as if 
they were straws. What is claimed as 
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** progress’ is retrograde thought in es- 
sence, in all cases where it conflicts with the 
faith. What true science is doing for man- 
kind, she is doing for the Church of Christ 
not less. All truth is hers, and he who 
trembles before any fact is not half a be- 
liever. 
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LORD BALTIMORE’S COLONY. 


BY REV. 8S. D. McCONNEL, D.D., RECTOR OF 
ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


In the early years of Elizabeth’s reign the 
ambassador of his Most Catholic Majesty of 
Spain wrote to his master that the woman 
was ‘‘ possessed of a hundred thousand 
devils.’” If this were true, it is likely that 
the task assigned to five legions of them was 
to harry the English Parliament—the other 
five were occupied with the Puritans. When 
James I. succeeded, the Romanists came to 
believe that a wholesale exorcism had been 
wrought in the kingdom. It was true that 
James was more of a Protestant than Eliza- 
beth, so far as theological definitions are con- 
cerned. Nothing would have pleased the 
royal theologian better than a set discussion 
with the Pope himself. But he differed 
radically from the leonine queen in temper. 
He would argue with the Romanists by the 
week—but he would not cut their heads off. 
By Elizabeth’s method argument is quickly 
ended ; by James’s it may be continued. 

This being the King’s disposition, when 
George Calvert, one of his State officers, be- 
came a pervert to Romanism in 1624, he did 
not thereby forfeit the royal favor. He was 
made Lord Baltimore, in lieu of the honor- 
able offices this step compelled him to relin- 
quish. But he thereby cast his lot with a 
people who had been, upon the whole, fairly 
judged, and lay under the popular verdict 
of bad Christians and untrustworthy Eng- 
lishmen. For this cause the rights of citi- 
zens had been takenfrom them. They held 
their fortunes and lives by sufferance, and 
both were often in jeopardy. Calvert made 
himself intimately acquainted with their sit- 
uation. His connection by marriage with 
Sir Thomas Arundell, their chief adviser, 
gave him opportunity to know their needs 
and wishes. He was already one of the 
members of the Virginia Council. This 
fact probably suggested his scheme to him. 
The Puritans had their colony ; why should 
not the Romanists have theirs ? They could 
there escape the social and political disabil- 
ities which their fathers had brought upon 
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them, and maybe add a new jewel to the 
much battered tiara. In any case, in the 
New World the priest would not be compelled 
to disguise himself in Hodge’s smock frock 
or the livery of a footman, nor the people to 
hear Mass with guarded doors and in deadly 
fear of the hangman’s knife. , 

Thus Maryland, like the other earliest 
colonies, started with a distinctly religious 
motive. It was to be a refuge and seed plot 
for the English Roman Catholics. 

For this purpose, openly avowed, Lord 
Baltimore received from Charles I. a patent 
for the territory lying between the mouth 
of the Potomac and the fortieth degree of 
north latitude, and running westward in- 
definitely.* Before the charter received the 
imprint of the Great Seal Baltimore died. 
Leonard Calvert, his son, took up his father’s 
task. Romish noblemen and gentlemen 
furnished the outfit, and their humbler fol- 
lowers became the colonists. Two ships, 
the Ark and the Dove, bore the com- 
pany of a hundred people. They were 
the best equipped and furnished of all the 
early companies. They sailed from Cowes, 
November 22d, 1633. After a long and 
stormy voyage, in which they were driven by 
stress of weather to the Barbadoes and Mont- 
serat, they entered the mouth of the Poto- 
mac, which they consecrated to St. Gregory, 
and rechristened the two capes which clip its 
mouth Cape St. Gregory and Cape St. 
Michael. The islands they sailed by they 
called St. Clement, St. Catherine, and St. 
Cecilia. On this last they landed, and the 
two Jesuits sent by their provincial with the 
expedition, Father Andrew White and Fa- 
ther John Altham, said Mass for the com- 
pany on Annunciation Day, 1634. IHence 
they moved to the Maryland shore and un- 
loaded their goods at St. Mary’s. ‘* There,’’ 
says Bancroft, “religious liberty obtained 
a home, its only home in the wide world.”’ 

This last declaration has been so often 
made, that in the interest of common justice 
it should be qualified and supplemented. 
Things which differ ought to be distin- 
guished. That Roman Catholics should be 
claimed as the champions of religious liberty 
in the seventeenth century seems sufficiently 
grotesque to the student of history.+ 

The simple truth in the premises is this. 
The Calverts did believe and practise so ; 
the Roman Church did neither the one nor 
the other. The settlers of Maryland were 
too glad to find safety to think of persecu- 
tion. Not that they would have done so if 





* Shea, “ Catholic Church in Colonial Days,”’ p. 34. 
+ This claim was the burden of the addresses at the Roman 
Catholic Conference at Baltimore, in October, 1889. 
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they could. They should have, ungrudged, 
their meed of praise; but they must not 
monopolize the praise. It must not be for- 
gotten that their new home was given them 
by a Protestant king, with the hearty advice 
und approval of a Protestant Council, who, 
inso doing, waived their own claims in the in- 
terest of their misguided but still loved coun- 
trymen. They made the gift with their eyes 
open. It was not alone or chiefly that their 
religion was abhorrent. By the Romanists’ 
own declaration they took their political 
orders from an enemy whom England could 
not then afford to despise. Romanists in 
England meant servants of the Papacy and 
agents of the King of Spain. Despite this, 
Protestant Englishmen gave them that 
peaceful home in Maryland, which had al- 
ready been brutally refused them by their 
French coreligionists in Newfoundland.* 
The founders were of those few in their day 
who were Catholics rather than Romanists, 
and Englishmen before either. Such were 
the Calverts, a noble race, with few contem- 
poraries and fewer descendants. They had 
neither the will nor the power of intoler- 
ance. They laid no claim to toleration as a 
virtue. They simply recognized existing 
facts. The first offer of persecution by the 
Maryland colony would have brought such 
a storm about them as would have swept 
them into the ocean. Churchmen and 
Quakers, Baptists and Puritans would have 
combined to exterminate the ingrates. They 
were glad to leave England, and there is se- 
rious reason to believe that they were not al- 
together sorry to be three thousand miles 
farther away from Rome. Their chosen 
riests were Jesuits, and the Society of 
Sunes was not in favorat Rome. It had al- 
ready launched upon that policy of adap- 
tability to every circumstance which made it 
distrusted, and finally led to its suppression 
by the Pope himself. Dominicans, Capu- 
chins, and Franciscans were those whom 
Rome then looked upon with favor. The 
judgment of the Roman Church was at one 
with that of the Puritan upon this question. 
Cotton Mather spoke for both when he pro- 
nounced ‘* toleration—a doctrine of devils.” 
The Calverts and their friends were as far 
removed from the spirit of their Church as 
from that of their times. They were never 
looked upon kindly by their spiritual supe- 
Tiors, and when the last of them returned to 
England the Romish King James II. refused 
to receive him. 
This colony, with its exceptional advan- 
tages of equipment, soil, and climate, filled 





* Shea, ‘‘ Catholic’‘Church in Colonial Days,” p. 32, 
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up more slowly than any of its compeers. 
At first the immigrants were of the same 
faith as the founders. But this supply of 
men was quickly exhausted. The truth was, 
there were few of that sort among the Eng- 
lish-speaking people to draw from. The 
stream of immigration soon became Protes- 
tant. Before a generation had passed away 
these last were in the majority ; before the 
end of the century they were twelve to one. 
While there was no religious establishment, 
the offices of the province were all rigidly 
kept in the hands of Roman Catholics, and 
this even after they had become less than 
one twelfth of the population. No open ob- 
stacle was placed in the way of Protestant 
worship, but any official advantage available 
was lent to that of Rome. Occasional ser- 
vices of the Episcopal Church were held al- 
most from the first by clergy from Virginia, 
from New England, and by occasional visit- 
ors from England. In a few places services 
were kept up with regularity for consider- 
able periods, but the record of them in detail 
is not now extant. 

In Cromwell’s time the Commonwealth 
sent over a commission to set up the ‘‘ New 
Model,’’ and Romanists and Churchmen 
were both suppressed. 

At the Restoration things returned to the 
same state as before. 

Ten years later the Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation had been engulfed. The Italian 
plant in America had withered and never 
again revived till the stream of Irish immi- 
gration poured over it in the second quarter 
of this present century. 

When this condition had been reached the 
people of Maryland effected, rightly, the 
‘* Protestant Revolution.’’ A petition was 
offered to the Crown praying that the offices 
of the province might be placed in the hands 
of Protestants who constituted its people. 
It was right and just on the Calverts’ own 
principles that this should be done. Nor 
did their descendants and successors strong- 
ly oppose it. 

The first clear view of the Church of Eng- 
land’s career there begins in 1675. A Mr. 
Yeo, of Patuxent, writes to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury : 

‘‘The province of Maryland is in a de- 
plorable state for want of an established 
ministry. Here are ten or twelve counties, 
and in them at least twenty thousand souls, 
and but three Protestant ministers of the 
Church of England. The Lord’s Day is 
profaned, religion is despised, and all the 
notorious vices are committed, so that it has 
become a Sodom of uncleanness and a pest 
of iniquity.”’ 
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The picture drawn by Mr. Yeo is probably 
too deeply colored, but there is abundant 
testimony that that pestilent class had mul- 
tiplied which has since become the bane of 
the United States. ‘* Bad Catholics’? have 
always been the worst of the population, 
while good ones have been as good as any. 
The only authority which they have been 
reared to recognize as really binding is the 
Church. When they or their children break 
away or lapse from under it thereis nothing 
to take its place. The intrinsically divine 
quality of civil government, which has al- 
ways been one of the underlying beliefs of 
Protestantism, is unknown by them. In 
their eagerness to accent the divine nature 
of the Church they have emptied everything 
else of its divinity. When they break away 
from it they are left wandering stars. In 
the present day they form a great share of 
the inmates of jails and penitentiaries. In 
the last days of the seventeenth century they 
were at large in Maryland. The Roman 
Catholic Church had almost completely lost 
its hold on its ownchildren. It was not till 
a hundred years later that they were able to 
support their first bishop. When Madison 
went to England for consecration, John Car- 
roll, the Roman Catholic, was his shipmate 
on his way to accomplish a similar errand. 

The lapsed Romanists were mingled with 
lapsed Episcopalians, Quakers destitute of 
the ‘‘inner light,’’ Baptists, and a few 
Scotch Presbyterians. They were practical- 
ly all planters. The evil effect of African 
slavery upon the masters was beginning to 
show itself. They were overbearing, indo- 
lent, and licentious—the three besetting sins 
of slave-keeping people. Dancing, drink- 
ing, horse-racing, cock-fighting, were their 
serious occupations.* Their charter was re- 
voked in 1690, like those of Massachusetts 
and New York, in pursuance of the home pol- 
icy, which determined to bring the colonial 
territory out of its anomalous political status, 
and restore it to its place asa part of tho 
common possessions of the kingdom. By 
this act of the Crown—not the colonists 
themselves—the ecclesiastical balance was 
overturned. The people came back under 
English law. By that law the Romanist as 
such was proscribed. His very existence be- 
came treason. By the same law the English 
Church was part of the machinery of the 
realm. It needed no new statute for either. 
The existing laws sufficed. The Church of 
England was now the established Church of 
Maryland. Clergy began to come apace, 





* Lodge, ‘*‘ English Colonies in America,’’ p. 127 et seq.; 
McMaster, ‘* History of the People of the United States,” vol. 
i., pp. 424, 425. 





but of a character and quality so indifferent 
that their presence wrought, if possible, more 
harm than their previous absence had done, 
It is evil for a people to have no priests ; it is 
still worse to have bad ones. The first Mary- 
land parson we catch sight of is of this sort. 
John Coode, a politician, 2 mountebank, a 
land surveyor, a jack of all trades, had been 
mixed up with all the broils of the colony, 
was always to be found at his post after the 
fight, when the spoil was being gathered. 
He had been most forward in the petition to 
have the colonial offices turned over to Prot- 
estants, and had secured two or three of them 
for his share. The duties of one of them 
called him to England. While there he 
managed to have himself ordained to the 
ministry. Upon his return he began at once 
to officiate. Itecan readily be imagined how 
much good he did. His character grew 
from bad to worse. Without giving up 
either his sacred or secular office he added 
to them that of customs officer. At odd 
times he surveyed a plantation and bowsed 
all the evening with its owner. He was so 
drunk once during the service on Sunday 
that Governor Nicholson, who was in the 
congregation, led him out and caned him 
handsomely—and was challenged by him for 
the indignity. He went up and down the 
colony preaching on Sunday, and lecturing 
during the week on ‘‘ The Absurdities of 
Christianity,’ a sort of seventeenth-century 
Ingersoll in spursand cassock !_ Finally his 
conduct became so intolerable that he was 
arrested, tried for general. misbehavior, and 
banished from the colony. 

It must not be supposed that all the priest- 
hood were such as this—the first we meet. 
The early missionaries had been devout and 
godly men, and some such still remained. 
But for the most part they had passed away. 
Now that plantation life had grown easy, 
and a ready fortune was to be gathered, and 
the people themselves had declined in man- 
ners, so many of Coode’s sort came that we 
shall find ministerial misconduct to be a 
painful feature of the Church for more than 
a generation—indeed, in the Southern colo- 
nies quite up to the Revolution. 

When the year 1700 had been reached the 
position of the Church in the province of the 
Calverts was roughly this : 

There were about twenty-two thousand 
inhabitants, nineteen twentieths of them 
nominally Protestants, a turbulent and ill- 
regulated populace. The English Church 
was established by law. A poll tax of forty 
pounds of tobacco was assessed for its support 
upon every rate-payer. There were about 
half a dozen clergy. The people were in 
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many places anxious both for more and bet- 
ter ones. ‘They forwarded petitions to the 
Bishop of London and Canterbury frequent- 
ly to this end. A curious fact is that the 
signers of these petitions constantly called 
themselves ‘‘ Protestant Catholics.’” Did 
they anticipate by two centuries a true con- 
ception of the Church? Were the two classes 
so fused together in the common population 
that they simply described themselves ? 

The establishment was most unpopular 
even in the eyes of the stanchest Church- 
men. The tax of tobacco was evaded, or 
else paid in an herb of so poor a quality that 
even Parson Samson raised his gorge at it. 

The ecclesiastical history of the colony has 
been well summed up in the words of a 
modern writer : 

‘‘'There were three eras of toleration in 
Maryland. That of the Proprietaries, which 
lasted fifty years. Under it all believers in 
Christ were (theoretically) equal before the 
law, and all support to churches and minis- 
ters was voluntary. 

“That of the Puritans, which lasted six 
years, and included all but Romanists, Epis- 
copalians, and heretics. 

‘The Anglican toleration, which lasted 
eighty years, had glebes and churches for 
the Establishment, connivance for Dissent- 
ers, penal laws for Catholics, and from all 
forty pounds per poll.’’* 


A PALESTINIAN UTOPIA. 
BY THOMAS HODGKIN, 


From The Contemporary Review (London), June, 1890. 


A rIpE through Palestine, though one 
may go only over the most beaten tracks, 
and though it occupy only the six weeks 
which are all that is generally allotted to 
this part of the journey, can hardly fail to 
set the traveller thinking. Thinking, too, 
not only about the Hebrew, the Roman, the 
Crusading memories of the Fateful Land, 
but also about its present—its miserable 
present—and its dark and almost desperate 
future. 

There is something in the very mode of 
travel which makes reflections of this kind 
natural and almost necessary. When one is 
being whirled across Europe in an express 
train, passing an endless series of exactly 
similar railway stations, and occasionally 
bestowing a languid glance at the scenery, 
one’s mind is generally more occupied with 








* ** American Commonwealths, Maryland,” p, 186, 











the book that one is reading, or at best with 
the conversation of an intelligent fellow- 
traveller, than with the phenomena, physi- 
cal or social, of the country through which 
one is passing. But when one spends eight 
or nine hours in the saddle, when reading is 
out of the question, and when conversation 
with the comrade in front or behind is al- 
most equally impossible, one finds oneself 
shut up to the companionship of the coun- 
try, and the book which one reads is that 
the pages of which are the distant moun- 
tain, the waterless wady, the ruined khan, 
or the fellah’s mud cottage. 

Thus pondering, the traveller is coth- 
pelled to ask himself the question, ‘‘ What 
must life in Palestine, which I know only 
as one long and delightful picnic, be for 
those who have to live it always?’ His 
inquiries will naturally relate to the peasant, 
whether fellah or pastoral Bedouin, for in- 
deed he sees no other inhabitant. He is 
net probably—at least I was not—furnished 
with letters of introduction to aghas and 
pashas ; and a middle class, if it ever ex- 
isted, has been subjected to such extensive 
denudation—to use a geological term—that 
it has almost disappeared from the social 
stratification. In the course of our little 
journey I met with one effendi, accom- 
panied by his servant, riding from Nablous 
to Jerusalem, and I believe he was the only 
person above the rank of a peasant whom 
we saw in the whole country outside the 
walls of the cities. 

If the traveller forgets for a little while 
his archeological interest in the land with 
which he is, as I have said, silently com- 
muning, and asks himself, ‘‘ What is the 
chief characteristic of Palestine as compared 
with the European lands which I have 
hitherto known, I will not say with France 
or Germany, but even with the more back- 
ward districts of Italy ?”? I think the an- 
swer will be, ‘‘ Chiefly its great without- 
ness.”’ Here is a country without roads. 
The one or two good roads practicable for 
carriages, made by the forced labour of the 
peasantry, between Jaffa and Jerusalem, or 
Jerusalem and Hebron, and the fine road 
made by French engineers between Damas- 
cus and Beyrout, are entirely exceptional. 
The ‘‘ Sultaniyeh,’’ the royal road between 
the two capitals of Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus, is generally a mere track across a moor, 
sometimes only the bed of a torrent, always 
hopelessly untraversable by wheeled car- 
riages, and rendering needful the possession 
of a very sure-footed horse if the rider is to 
reach his journey’s end in safety. Distine- 
tion between highway and byeway I can see 
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none, except that sometimes the byeway, as 
being more grassy, is pleasanter for the 
traveller, and enables him to get over his 
journey more quickly. In short, let a per- 
son who has not yet visited Palestine think 
of the worst bridle-path he remembers in 
Cumberland or Switzerland, and he will 
form a pretty just conception of the Sul- 
taniyeh, the royal high-road of Palestine, at 
its best. 

It is a country without shops. If the 
commonest requisite of daily life in civilized 
countries breaks, or is lost, one must wait 
till one gets to Beyrout or Damascus before 
one can replace it. 

It is a country without regular posts. 
The receiving of a letter at Nazareth, or its 
despatch from Tiberias, is a matter with 
which the Government does not concern 
itself, and which the individual must accom- 
plish by private assistance as best he can. 

It is a country without newspapers—a 
most tolerable deficiency to a European 
traveller gorged with too much newspaper 
reading at home, but one which must be 
felt as an inconvenience, at least, by a per- 
manent dweller in the land. It would be 
easy to lengthen the list of ‘‘ withouts,”’ as, 
for instance, to say that the country is 
without schools, except such as foreign mis- 
sionaries provide ; without doctors and hos- 
pitals (again with the same exception) ; 
without justice, for universal testimony is 
borne to the venality of the Turkish cadi. 
But I will only mention one more which 
impresses a superficial observer like myself 
as vividly as anything—it is a country the 
cottages of which are without glazed win- 
dows. 

Formerly, when I looked at a picture of a 
town or village in Palestine, I used to won- 
der what it was which made it so unlike a 
modern European village. There might be 
no ruins visible, no dome or graceful min- 
aret to break the skyline, and yet one felt 
that the sketch or the photograph brought 
before one something utterly different from 
a nineteenth-century village, even in pic- 
turesque Italy, and one half suspected that 
the artist had idealized his picture. At the 
first village that I came to—Ya-sir, on the 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem—my question 
was answered. I saw that among all the 
fifty or sixty houses before me there was not 
one that had the common glazed window 
which adds so much to the comfort and de- 
tracts so much from the picturesqueness of 
an ordinary English village. And s0 it is, 
as a rule, througnout Palestine. There is 
an arched doorway below, sometimes, but not 
always, provided with a door, and one or 


two slits in the wall above to admit a little 
light and air, but no true window. Of 
course in that climate the comfort of a 
dwelling-house is less important than in 
ours. During the greater part of the year, 
men, women, and children, if not at their 
work, sit or squat out of doors in the day- 
time, or, at the utmost, seek the shelter of 
the house only during the burning noonday 
hours for the sake of its shade. The nights 
are shorter, and fierce driving rainstorms 
are unknown during a considerable part of 
the year. Still, after all, the structure of 
the house is one of the best measures of a 
nation’s civilization, and now that window- 
panes have been invented we may safely say 
that a country in which the majority of the 
inhabitants never use them is low down in 
the scale. A striking confirmation of this 
is afforded us by the fact that in the Leb- 
anon, where the peasant’s standard of 
comfort is without doubt higher than in 
Palestine, we at once find the usual glazed 
and framed window reappearing, to the de- 
light of the political economist and the de- 
spair of the artist. 

Another circumstance to which the ab- 
sence of the window-pane bears evidence is 
that human beings and cattle are generally 
living in the same room. The home is also 
a cow-byre, and man sinks naturally to the 
level of his four-footed fellow-lodger. Of 
course the presence of furniture such as you 
would find in the humblest lodging-house in 
London becomes impossible in this com- 
— In some of the better-built 
1ouses a raised divan or a gallery may be 
set apart for the carpets or matting which 
are used as beds ; but this is the exception 
rather than the rule.* Oliphant, in his 
** Haifa,”’ ¢ gives an amusing but pathetic 
picture of the discomfort endured by the 
wife of a fellah, who has been brought up 
in thé luxury of a wealthy Damascus home, 
and who has now to sleep in the same room 
with the sheep and oxen of her husband. 
More pathetic still are the accounts which 
I received from a missionary at Ramallah of 
the condition of the fever-stricken sheikh 
of a neighboring village. The doctor at- 
tached to the mission was doing his utmost 
for his recovery, but felt that, lying as he 
was there on his wretched pallet in that 
noisome atmosphere, with all the operations 
of the house and of the cow-house going on 
around him, and with the door continually 
opening and letting in a stream of air— 
sometimes cold air—upon him, his recovery 
was all but impossible. I cannot describe 





* See Conder’s “‘ Tent Life in Palestine,” i. 101, ii. 227-8. 
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the wretchedness of some of the little mud 
huts which I saw in the beautiful vale of 
Esdraelon, the dwellings of the peasants 
who till the plain for a wealthy financier of 
Beyrout ; but I can only say that I had to 
look at them again and again before I could 
believe that human beings lived in such 
styes. 

In short, the whole impression left in my 
mind by what I saw of the fellaheen in Pal- 
estine was that here was an ancient and his- 
toric people—perhaps I should rather say 
the descendants of three such peoples, the 
sons of Canaan, of Aram, and of Ishmael 
—sinking down into a state of mere sav- 
agery, such as that of the least civilized of 
the tribes whom Stanley encountered in his 
march across Africa. 

For this long-continued and still continu- 
ing decline of Palestine we must hold the 
natives of Palestine partly responsible. 
Their weakness may be to some extent the 
result of that enervating climate of theirs, 
where Baal, the mighty sun-god, still shows 
himself as of old a terrible potentate, wither- 
ing up the greenness of the earth and the 
vital forces of men. But, whatever the 
cause, I think we must admit the fact that 
there is a grievous lack of energy and self- 
reliance among the Syrian peasants. Accus- 
tomed from childhood to stretch out the 
hand for backsheesh, and following in stolid 
ignorance the same round of agricultural 
labours which their forefathers have trodden 
for centuries, the very features in their 
character which make them so interesting a 
study to the student of Biblical archeology, 
seem to make it almost a hopeless task to 
form them into an enterprising, progressive, 
self-governing community. As a little illus- 
tration of the helplessness of the modern 
fellah, and his want of power of adapting 
himself to new conditions, I may mention 
that the landlord of the new (and excellent) 
** Jordan Hotel ’’ at Jericho complained to 
me that he could hardly get any one to give 
a good solid day’s work for good wages. 
Every requisite for his hotel had to be 
brought down from Jerusalem. He thought 
when he started the hotel he should at least 
get fruit and garden-stuff supplied him by 
the peasantry, but in practice he had found 
this quite impossible. 

But, while admitting that the besetting sin 
of the Syrian peasant is indolence, a travel- 
ler who has had occasion daily to admire the 
patient, persevering, efficient toil of his 
camp-followers (some of the best of them, 
it is true, natives of Lebanon) may cherish 
the hope that under good guidance even 
the “soft Syrian’’ could do much for the 
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redemption of his country. This good 
guidance, however, he has not had for cen- 
turies, nor—the prediction may be safely 
ventured—will he ever get from the Otto- 
man. I am not going to draw a long in- 
dictment against the Turk, whom I pro- 
foundly pity. A parvenu among nations, 
elevated by what we call chance, and by the 
folly of medizval Europe, into a position of 
command for which he was utterly unfitted, 
having inherited the bad old traditions of 
the centralized Byzantine despotism with- 
out its redeeming culture, and then for cen- 
turies having muddled away his strength of 
body and mind in the sensual indulgences 
of the Mussulman harem, he is of course, 
by the necessity of his nature and position, 
a hopelessly bad governor, and never worse 
than when he is playing at Reform in order 
to throw a little dust—dust of which he has 
an unlimited supply in the fruitful prov- 
inces that have become deserts under his 
rule—in the eyes of European ambassadors. 
I might quote many a little incident of 
travel to show how at every point where one 
comes in contact with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, at the custom-house, at the post- 
office, at the police-bureau, one is made to 
feel its utter corruption and inefficiency. 
But there is no need to dothis. Everybody 
who is not writing to prove a prescribed and 
foregone conclusion, Layard as much as 
Pears, and Conder as much as Bryce, ad- 
mits—nay, urges—that Ottoman rule is a 
curse to the countries over which it extends. 
Many doubt whether this or that substitute 
for it will not be worse, but I think not 
one impartial observer doubts that it is in 
itself bad. 

Notwithstanding these observations, I am 
not going to ask my readers to enter with 
me into the labyrinth of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. I confine my attention to the land 
whose desolation I have been endeavouring 
to describe, and which is, it may be said, 
the spiritual fatherland of the Christian and 
the Jew, part of the religious heritage of 
Europe and America. Can nothing be 
done, even now, and without waiting for 
some far-off millennial change, to relieve 
its misery and arrest its decline ? 

The word ‘‘ millennial” will at once re- 
mind the reader that there is a large school 
of Biblical students who hope to see the 
difficulty solved, and that soon, by the re- 
turn of the Jews to their own land. As it 
is calculated that there are altogether about 
6,000,000 Jews in the world, and as the 
whole extent of Palestine is only one-sixth 
that of England, it is obvious that, except 
under utterly altered conditions, the land 
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which now barely supports a population of 
half a million could not possibly furnish 
subsistence for the whole existing Jewish 
people. But let that pass. Can we hope 
that by the return, say, of one or two mill- 
ions of Jews, and their formation into an 
independent State, the economic condition 
of Palestine will be improved, and a proper 
use be made of its resources ? 

I confess that for long I cherished the 
hope (quite independently of the interpreta- 
tion which may .be put on particular pas- 
sages in the prophetical Scriptures) that this 
would be the solution, perhaps the early 
solution, of so much of the Eastern enigma 
as relates to Palestine. There is something 
fascinating to the historical imagination in 
the idea of a nation, after nearly two thou- 
sand years of exile, returning to the land of 
its fathers : and the enormous wealth of the 
great Jewish financiers—wealth which has 
given them a semi-royal position in Euro- 
pean society—seems as if it might furnish 
the lever by which this territorial revolution 
would be accomplished. And so it may still 
be. No one who has studied the romances, 
written and acted, of Benjamin Disraeli, 
will dare to speak lightly of what the race- 
idea fructifying in the Jewish mind may yet 
accomplish. But speaking merely from my 
own observation, and from the testimony of 
all with whom I could converse on the sub- 
ject, I see no probability that the return of 
a million or two of Jews to Palestine would 
in any way assist the economic development 
of the country. The Jews whom one now 
sees at Jerusalem and Tiberias are probably 
unfavourable specimens of the race, chiefly 
paupers attracted by the bountiful almsgiv- 
ing of the Rothschilds and Montefiores, or 
the children of elderly people who have 
come to the Holy Land to die. Whatever 
be the cause, they look as little fitted, phys- 
ically, to undertake the redemption of the 
country and to turn the wilderness into a 
fruitful field, as the same number of tailors 
from the sweating shops of London. See- 
ing some of these weak, anemic Jews, in 
yellow gaberdine, and with spiral curls 
hanging down on their shoulders, lounging 
inside the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem, and then 
seeing a company of sturdy Russian moujiks, 
with fur caps and bushy beards, emerging 
from it and tramping stoutly along, regard- 
less of the heat, one could not help wishing, 
**Oh, that these were those, to come and 
win back, by their own strong arms, and 
not with the sword, but with the spade, the 
wasted inheritance of their fathers!” I 
trust I shall not be supposed to write in any 
vulgar spirit of Juden-hetze. I see the great 
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gifts of the Jewish race ; I can almost ac- 
cept all that Disraeli has said, in the person 
of Sidonia, as to their position among the 
nations of the world, and I feel that there 
must be strength of brain where there is 
such immense tenacity of life. But the 
question now before us is one, not so much 
of brain, as of biceps. The need is of 
patient, steady, persevering workers, to 
struggle with the climate and the soil. 
And the phrase which one often hears re- 
peated, and which, after all, tallies with 
our own experience of the Hebrew in West- 
ern lands, *‘The Jew will do anything 
rather than take his coat off and work,” 
seems to show that it is not to a great Jew- 
ish immigration that we have to look for 
the deliverance of Palestine. 

But if there is not to be any great change 
in the population of the country, it would 
seem that the hoped-for improvement must 
come from a change in the political condi- 
tions under which that population lives. 
To assert this is not to deny what was said 
alittle while back as to the defects in the 
national character of the Syrian, for it is 
one of the commonplaces of politics that the 
characters of the ruler and the ruled react 
upon one another, and that while some na- 
tives lose freedom because they are not wor- 
thy to retain it, others which have been long 
treated as slaves do for that very reason de- 
velop slavish vices. And while it might 
safely be assumed as an axiom that if Pales- 
tine is to prosper it must be freed from the 
miserable misgovernment of ‘Turkish pa- 
shas, axiom the second in our political Euclid 
must be that at present there is no materiai 
out of which to form an organized self-gov- 
erned community. How soon under good 
government, and with systematic education, 
such a community might be formed, is a 
matter on which opinions will greatly differ, 
but he would be a sanguine man who would 
predict that in one generation the Syrians 
of Palestine will be ready for self-govern- 
ment, and it is probable that fifty years may 
prove none too long for the process of prep- 
aration. 

If then the Turk as practical ruler and 
administrator of Palestine has to go, and if 
the sovereign people is not yet ready to take 
his place, to whom shall we look to ** occupy 
and administer’’ Palestine during the years, 
be they few or many, that must intervene ? 
To England ? to France? to Russia? 1 
will say at once that I believe the govern- 
ment of the country by any one of these 
Powers would incalculably increase its ma- 
terial wealth and the happiness of its peo- 
ple ; that any one of them would, by the 
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mere habits of civilized government which 
it has acquired, be impelled to construct 
roads, to excavate harbours, to plant forests, 
to improve agriculture, to administer some- 
thing like justice. And of all these nations 
I doubt not that England would do her 
work the most efficiently and the most un- 
selfishly. And yet no such solution of the 
problem is to be thought of, for the simple 
reason that it could only be achieved at the 
cost of a terrible European war. Least of 
all is it to be thought of in the case of our 
own country, the *‘ weary Titan,” which 
has already on its shoulders a load of world- 
wide responsibilities almost heavier than it 
can bear. 

The peculiar spiritual ties which bind all 
the European nations more or less strongly 
to the Holy Land, and the jealousies of the 
various Christian Churches that are planted 
there, are also reasons for deprecating the 
exclusive assumption by any European 
Power of the tutelage of the people of Pal- 
estine. It is only necessary to pay a Visit 
to any of the *‘ Holy Places,” to observe 
the Greeks’ jealous clutch at their inheri- 
tance in the Holy Sepulchre, or to hear the 
Franciscan friars chuckling over the points 
which they have won at the Grotto of the 
Nativity, to feel how little chance there 
would be of fair play between the rival 
Churches if either an Orthodox or a Catho- 
lic Power bore sole sway in the land. 

But in this very jealousy between the 
Greek and the Latin Churches lies perhaps 
one hope, if a faint one, of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the entangled controversy. By 
their political antipathies France and Russia 
are being drawn more and more strongly 
into mutual sympathy, and all Europe is 
expecting in the next great war to see them 
fighting shoulder to shoulder. But by their 
religious traditions they are bound to take 
opposite sides in every question tending to 
the future of Palestine. Russia is, of 
course, the champion of every Greek church 
and monastery throughout the East, but 
not less is France, Voltairian and Materialist 
though she may be at home, so traditionally 
connected with the defence of the interests 
of the Latin Church in those regions, that 
she cannot now shake herself loose from the 
obligation. The Jesuit fathers at Beyrout 
teach all their pupils French. Your atten- 
dant in the camp, if he speak no other 
European language than French, is almost 
to a certainty a Catholic. And in that 
land, where religion is nationality, the chain 
thus forged is almost impossible to break. 
France as a nation cannot sacrifice the inter- 
ests of the Latin Church in Palestine. 











We shall probably be safe in asserting 
that not more certainly do the lines repre- 
senting the aspirations of Russia and Aus- 
tria intersect one another before they reach 
Constantinople, than the similar lines drawn 
for Russia and France intersect before 
Jerusalem. Since this is so, and since it is 
for the interests of France and Russia at 
present to remain friends, and probably to 
become allies, it is possible that both might 
acquiesce in an arrangement that should 
put supremacy in the Holy Land out of the 
reach of either. 

I. One such arrangement, which would 
I believe, work admirably, though the very 
suggestion of it excites a smile, is that the 
United States of America should undertake 
to ‘‘occupy and administer” Palestine. 
Here is a Power, strong, neutral, tolerant, 
one which by its very nature is bound to 
think constantly of the material prosperity 
of the territory over which it rules, yet 
which also feels, and has testified in various 
ways, that interest—call it sentimental or 
religious, as you please—without which no 
nation would undertake the irksome and 
difficult task which we are considering. 
The expedition fitted out by the United 
States Government to examine the physi- 
ography of the Jordan valley ; the fact that 
some of the chief authorities on the topog- 
raphy of Palestine, notably Robinson and 
Thompson, have been Americans ; the suc- 
cessful college and schools which American 
missionaries have established at Beyrout and 
Jerusalem—all testify to the interest taken 
by the citizens of the United States in the 
land of Canaan. But notwithstanding the 
strength of this spiritual tie, so thoroughly 
has the principle of religious equality pene- 
trated into every part of their political or- 
ganization, that they might be safely trusted 
to treat the Moslem and the Christian, the 
Druse and the Maronite, the Orthodox 
Greek and the Protestant missionary, with 
perfect impartiality as far as religious ques- 
tions were concerned. Then, again, they 
occupy an admirably central position tow- 
ards the three chief Powers that may be 
thought to have opposing interests at the 

Eastern end of the Mediterranean. Sprung 
from the loins of England, aided by France 
in their struggle for nationality, and for at 
least half a century firm friends with Rus- 
sia, America would, as I conceive, be not 
even tempted to violate the neutrality to 
which she would, on our hypothesis, be 
pledged, in favour of one or other of these 
three Powers. 

But I fear that all these arguments in 
favour of that which seems to me the most 
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satisfactory solution of our problem are in 
vain. ‘The United States have determined 
—wisely, no doubt, as a general rule—to 
**keep clear of European complications,” 
and probably not even the unanimous re- 
quest of Europe, founded upon a confidence 
in their honourable neutrality, would in- 
duce them to undertake a charge which 
might conceivably entangle them in Euro- 
pean politics. 

II. Another and much less ambitious 
solution of the problem would be to apply 
to Palestine a similar arrangement to that 
now adopted for the Lebanon. By this ar- 
rangement, which was forced on the Porte 
after the terrible massacre of the Christians 
in 1840, the Lebanon is placed under the 
government of a Christian unconnected 
with the country, appointed for not less 
than five years, whose nomination must be 
approved by the Five Great European Pow- 
ers (Italy had not then asserted her claim to 
convert the pentarchy into a hexarchy). 
The most superficial observer cannot fail to 
be struck with the good results of this ar- 
rangement. Partly, no doubt, owing to 
the greater energy of the Lebanon moun- 
taineer, whether Druse or Maronite, but 
also and more largely because he is freed 
from extortionate tax-gatherers, unjust 
judges, and the general system of compul- 
sory backsheesh which is facetiously called 
the Turkish Government, the villages of 
Lebanon are a joy to the heart of the travel- 
ler who is interested in the welfare of the 
people. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the contrast between 
the ‘‘ Lebanon” and ‘‘ Syria” more striking 
than at Zakhleh, a village just within the 
Lebanon frontier, lying near to the high 
road from Beyrout to Damascus. It is 
called a village, but should rather be styled 
a town, for it has 20,000 inhabitants, whose 
neat, prosperous-looking houses are scat- 
tered over the hill-side. Near the top of 
the hill is a large and commodious (unfor- 
tunately not picturesque) court-house, 
erected by the inhabitants of Zakhleh at 
their own expense, and presented to the 
Government. They are also constructing, 
on their own initiative, a road practicable 
for carriages, which will connect them di- 
rectly with Beyrout. But not only here: 
in many other parts of the Lebanon one 
feels that one is in presence of a spirit of 
energy, self-reliance, progress, quite unlike 
what one sees anywhere else between Her- 
mon and the wilderness of the South. In 
fact, as I said to myself over and over again, 
**the Lebanon is the Piedmont of Syria.” 
Even the Lebanon arrangement, however, 


with all its many advantages, has its weak 
points. ‘Though the Porte cannot appoint 
without the assent of the Great Powers, it 
may refuse to appoint or to re-appoint the 
man whom they deem the most suitable. 
Only lately it exercised this right by the re- 
call of Rustem Pasha, who, by all accounts, 
is the best governor Lebanon has had, but 
who was sacrificed, it is said, to some Palace 
intrigue, and whose term of office was ac- 
cordingly not renewed. 

In Palestine, also, where the Moslems 
form the majority of the people, the provi- 
sion that the governor should always be a 
Christian has less apparent justice than in 
the Lebanon, where so large a part of the 

pulation is Christian, and where even the 
a are dissenters from the strict creed 
of Islam. 

IIf. Even for the maintenance of the 
Lebanon scheme a certain amount of con- 
certed action between the great European 
Powers, and of trust in each other’s good 
faith, is needful. If this could be more 
strongly relied on, a yet better scheme, as it 
seems to me, might be devised. Here we 
take the step out from the disheartening 
world of suspicion and distrust, in which 
our European statesmen move, and into 
Utopia. As is the manner with the de- 
scribers of that delightful country, we will 
put our speculations on what might be into 
the shape of a record of that which has 
been, and will write the future history of a 
regenerated Palestine as if it were past. 

** Weary of strife, and smitten with shame 
for the calamities which their mutual jeal- 
ousies had brought upon the land which 
gave birth to their religion, the nations of 
Europe came to a solemn agreement that 
the land of Palestine should be the posses- 
sion of none, but that its improvement 
should be the common concern of all. 
Leaving, therefore, to the Ottoman Sultan 
the mere name and fiction of sovereign 
power, and allowing to him so much rev- 
enue as he had hitherto by lawful means ex- 
tracted from the country, they established 
an International Commission, to whom the 
government was to be thereafter entrusted. 
‘To this Commission each one of the Sover- 
eign Powers of Europe, whether great or 
small (I mean not such pigmy States as 
Monaco, Andorre, and San Marino), elected 
one member, the Commissioners being 
chosen not so much on account of eminent 
services in war or diplomacy as on account 
of their experience as ‘ Captains of Indus- 
try,’ their attainments as men of science, or 
their success as practical philanthropists. 
The Commission thus formed proceeded to 
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elect its chief, whose only necessary quali- 
fication was that he should not be a citizen 
of one of the six great European States. 
Being thus limited in their choice, the Com- 
missioners generally elected either a Scandi- 
navian or a Swiss, who was found to hold a 
more even balance between the Greek and 
Latin Churches than cither a Spaniard or a 
Hellene would have done. The governor 
was elected for ten years ; but in order to 
throw the bias in favour of the permanence 
of his office, his re-election for subsequent 
decades did not require, as the election of 
an entirely fresh candidate did, the unani- 
mous consent of the Powers. 

‘** The administrative power of the govern- 
or was nearly equivalent to that of a Turk- 
ish pasha, but the judges, who were care- 
fully selected from amongst the most learned 
legists of Europe, and administered justice 
in @ similar manner to the English judges 
in India (only taking the Civil Law instead 
of the English Common Law for the basis 
of their procedure where the Koran was 
wholly inapplicable), were quite independent 
of the governor, and irremovable by him. 
In all financial matters it was necessary for 
the governor to obtain the consent of a ma- 
jority of the council composed of his brother 
Commissioners, and without such consent 
no new taxes could be imposed. 

‘*The new State had no army nor navy, 
its virtual independence being guaranteed 
by all the Powers of Europe. A strong 
force of police was organized in order to re- 

yress the incursions of the Bedouins, and to 
om the peace between the followers of 
different religions. But the maintenance 
of internal order, as well as the administra- 
tion of justice in small cases, was left then 
as under the previous government, chiefly 
in the hands of the local authorities, espe- 
cially of the village sheikhs. 

‘* All the energies of the new government 
were directed to the development of the 
materia! resources of the country. The 
promise made by each Commissioner on 
taking office bound him ‘ to seek by every 
means in his power the prosperity of the 
people of Palestine, to forget his own coun- 
try and his father’s house, to use the power 
which had been entrusted to him, neither 
for his own private advantage, nor yet to 
promote the interests real or supposed of 
the Church or the nation to which he be- 
longed.’ This promise was better kept 
than official oaths often are. Placed be- 
yond the temptation to petty bribes by a 
handsome salary, the Commissioners did, as 
a rule, take a genuine interest in the great 
work in which they were engaged, and de- 





votion to the advancement of the internal 
prosperity of Palestine became a passion, 
almost a religion, in the hearts of many of 
the council. The different departments of 
administration were portioned out amongst 
them according to their relative fitness. 
Thus, at the time when the writer of this 
ee happened to visit the country, a 
Frenchman was making the roads, an Eng- 
lishman was building the piers at Jaffa and 
Haifa, a German professor of forestry was 
covering the hills with pine-woods, an Ital- 
ian was in command of the police, and a 
Russian had charge of the postal and tele- 
graphic service. 

‘* For the carrying into execution of some 
of these projects for the improvement of 
the country it was needful to raise money 
by loan. But as all the surplus of the rap- 
idly increasing revenue of the country above 
the sum payable to the Porte (which had 
been exorbitant when exacted from a pov- 
erty-stricken peasantry, but was trifling in 
comparison to the increased produce of the 
soil) was strictly applied to the redemption 
of this debt, it soon disappeared, and all the 
remaining improvements—the roads, the 
canals for irrigation, the forests, the har- 
bour works—were easily provided for out of 
revenue. The one fundamental principle 
of the Palestinian finance was that (save for 
the before-mentioned fixed tribute to the 
Sultan) all the money raised by taxation 
from the people went back in one shape or 
another into the land. 

‘* The rival claims of Christian Churches 
to the possession of the Holy Places were 
settled on the principle of uti possidetis. 
If the Latins had established themselves in 
this grotto, theirs it remained. If the 
Greeks had secured themselves from intru- 
sion by walling up the chancel of that 
church, their wall was untouched, even 
though it spoilt the church architecturally. 
But as between Moslem and Christian, and 
as between one Christian Church and an- 
other, absolute freedom to choose his re- 
ligion was left to every man, the old pro- 
hibition to the Mussulman to change his 
creed except under pain of death being, of 
course, utterly abrogated. Herein the laws 
of the new State corresponded almost ex- 
actly with those expounded by Master 
Raphael Hythlodaye to Sir Thomas More* 
in the pleasant garden of Peter Giles, in the 
city of Antwerp. 

‘*** For Kyng Utopus, even at the first 
beginning, hearing that the inhabitants of 
the land were, before his coming thither, at 





* “ Utopia,”’ book ii., last section, > 
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continual dissension and strife among them- 
selves for their religions, . . . . madea de- 
cree that it should be lawfull for everie man 
to favoure and folow what religion he 
would, and that he mighte do the best he 
could to bring others to his opinion, so that 
he did it, peaceablie, gentelie, quietly with- 
out hastie and contentious rebuking and in- 
vehing against each other. If he could not 
by faire and gentle speche induce them unto 
his opinion, yet he should use no kinde of 
violence, and refraine from displeasaunte 
and seditious wordes. To him that would 
vehemently and ferventlie in this cause 
strive and contende was decreed banishment 
or bondage. This law did Kynge Utopus 
make not only for the maintenance of peace, 
which he saw through continuall contention 
and mortall hatred utterly extinguished : 
but also, because he thought this decree 
should make for the furtherance of religion.’ 
“The problem of education was one of 
the most difficult which awaited the rulers 
of the new State, since it was difficult to 
give any good secular instruction which 
should not seem to be aimed at some chap- 
ter of the Koran. Moslem schools were 
not only permitted but encouraged ; but 
the faith of Islam does not seem to incline 
its votaries to take much trouble in edu- 
cating their children. The best voluntary 
schools continued to be those of the Protes- 
tant missionaries ; but the members of the 
Greek and Latin Churches were roused in 
many places by their efforts to healthy and 
honourable emulation in this matter. In 
every town and village of more than 100 in- 
habitants where no such school was estab- 
lished by voluntary effort, a free school was 
planted by the Government, and in these 
free schools only secular instruction was 
imparted, and that with as little offence as 
could be given to Mussulman prejudices. 
“*Under the influence of this wise and 
benevolent administration Europe soon be- 
held an extraordinary improvement in the 
material condition of Palestine. Even the 
climate of the country changed, the plant- 
ing of forests being followed by a more ade- 
quate rainfall. The irrigation canals and the 
introduction of improved methods of hus- 
bandry quintupled the productive resources 
of the country, which soon became a large 
exporter of corn, fruits, and silk. The 
asantry, from one of the most ignorant, 
icles one of the most intelligent that can 
anywhere be found. A strong and stable 
middle class was called into existence, and 
the day now seems not far distant when it 
will be possible for the European Inter- 
national Commission to depart, leaving to 


the natives of Palestine the administration 
of a Constitutional Government which will 
take its place. Whether the shadowy sover- 
eignty of the Sultan shall be permitted to 
continue or not is a question which has yet 
to be decided. Possibly it may be better to 
preserve it than to run the risk of the strifes 
and jealousies which might be kindled by 
the election of a King of Jerusalem. 

** But, great as were the benefits to Pal- 
estine arising from the International com- 
mission, it may be doubted whether the 
benefits to Europe were not even greater. 
Drawn together by their interest in a work 
of unselfish benevolence, and at the same 
time learning how much their common wel- 
fare depended on the triumph of civilization 
over barbarism, the European States grad- 
ually laid aside something of their old atti- 
tude of mutual suspicion and distrust. 
They came to the practical conclusion that 
no great readjustment of the boundaries of 
existing nationalities was any longer possi- 
ble, and that it was time to close the chap- 
ter of great European wars. The prodig- 
ious armaments of 1890, the ruinous bud- 
gets, the national conscriptions, the grind- 
ing taxation which were the despair of 
enlightened statesmen and the hope of social 
anarchists, came to an end, and, as in Pales- 
tine, so also all over Europe, the rulers con- 
sulted the oracle of Science, in order to as- 
certain not how they might kill in a few 
moments of time the greatest number of 
their foes, but how they might support for 
a lifetime the greatest number of their 
friends, by which word they meant their 
subjects. 

“Gradually, too, by similar, yet not 
identical, methods to those adopted in Pal- 
estine, the condition of the various national- 
ities between the Adriatic and the Euphrates 
was improved, not at the cost of a Euro- 
pean war, and one leaf after another of the 
thorny Eastern Question was firmly plucked, 
and finally disposed of. 

‘* Other causes, doubtless, have been at 
work, but one of the chief causes of the 
happier outlook for the world now, as com- 
pared with the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, has certainly been the es- 
tablishment of the International Commission 
for Palestine.” 


** And I awoke, and behold it was a dream.”’ 


Yet it is conceivable that the dream might 
be a reality, if statesmen and diplomatists 
would admit into their minds the possibility 
that there may be a few germs of practical 
truth in the Christianity which they pro- 
fess, and if the nations of Europe could, in 
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their conduct toward one another, rise to 
the level of the ordinary English gentleman, 
instead of borrowing their code of morals 
from the revolver-armed bullies of a Cali- 
fornian gambling-house. F 
P. S.—Since the foregoing article was 
written, I have been made aware of some 
facts (especially those contained in an in- 
teresting paper on Jewish Settlements in 
Palestine, contributed to the Spectator of 
February 8, 1890), which make me doubt 
whether I have not formed too low an esti- 
mate of Jewish settlers in Palestine as tillers 
of the soil. The main argument of the 
paper, however, would not be much affected 
by an error on this point. It will be gener- 
ally admitted that a large influx of Polish 
Jews (and such are the majority of the pres- 
ent Hebrew immigrants) would not at once 
solve the problem before us, and that they 
would want much help and guidance before 
they could develop into a progressive, self- 
governed community. T. H. 


THE OFFICE AND WORK OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT IN OUTLINE. 
BY THE RIGHT ION. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
From The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, May 31, 1890. 


WE may often hear it said that the Old 
Testament is an introduction to the New. 
Much more is contained in these words than 
an irreflective recital may permit us to 
grasp. Yet they do not seem to cover the 
whole case. It seems necessary to glance 
first at the conjoint function of the two 
Testaments, in order to measure fully the 
exalted mission of the earlier. As the 
heavens cover the earth from east to west, 
so the Scripture covers and comprehends 
the whole field of the destiny of man. The 
whole field is reached by its moral and po- 
tential energy, as a provision enduring to 
the end of time. But it is marvellous to 
consider how large a portion of it lies di- 
rectly within the domain of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. The interval to be bridged over be- 
tween the prophet Malachi and the Advent 
is not one of such breadth as wholly to abol- 
ish a cotinuity, which was also upheld by 
visible institutions divinely ordained, and 
by the production of certain of the Psalms 
themselves. It is further narrowed in so 
far as something of a divine afflatus is to be 
found in the books which form the Apoc- 
rypha, which are esteemed by a large divi- 
sion of Christendom to be actually a part of 


the Sacred Canon, and which in the Church 
of England have a place of special though 
secondary honor. At the more remote end 
of the scale, it is difficult to name a date 
for the beginning of the Sacred Scriptures. 
The corroborative legends of Assyria,* ascer- 
tained by modern research, concerning the 
Creation and the Flood, to which we know 
not what further additions may still pro- 
gressively be made, carry us up,f it may be 
finally said, 


” 


“To the first syllable of recorded time. 


Historic evidence does not warrant our 
carrying backwards the probable existence 
of the Adamic race for more than some 
such epoch as from 4,000 to 6,000 years 
anterior to the advent of Christ. And if, 
as appears likely, the Creation Story has 
come down from the beginning, the Chris- 
tian may feel a lively interest in observing 
that, for by far the larger portion of human 
history, the refreshing rain of Divine in- 
2 ergs has descended, with comparatively 
short intervals, from heaven upon earth, 
and the records of it have been collected 
and preserved in the Sacred Volume. Apart 
from every question of literary form and of 
detail, we now trace the probable origins of 
our Sacred Books far back beyond Moses 
and his time. And so we have a marvel- 
lous picture presented to us, not only all- 

revailing for the imagination and the 
1eart of man, but, as I suppose, quite un- 
exampled in its historical appeal to the hu- 
man intelligence. The whole human record 
is covered and bound together in that same 
unwearied and inviolable continuity, which 
weaves into a tissue the six Mosaic days of 
gradually advancing creations, and fastens 
them on at the hither end to the advancing 
stages of Adamic, and, in due course, of 
subsequent history. 

We find, then, that, apart from the ques- 
tion of moral purity and elevation, the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament appear to 
be distinguished from the sacred books pos- 
sessed by various nations in several vital 
particulars. They deal with the Adamic 
race as a whole. They begin with the 
preparation of the earth for the habitation 
and use of man. They then, from his first 
origin, draw downwards a thread of personal 
history. This thread is enlarged into a 
web, as from being personal, the narrative 
becomes national, and eventually includes 
the whole race of man. They are not given 





* These legends will be separately treated later in the pres- 
ent series. 

+ See No. VI. of this serics for the ground of the argument, 
which, as here presented, has in a certain measure the charactér 
of an assumption, 
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once for all, as by Confucius or Zoroaster in 
their respective spheres ; they do not de- 
liver a mere code of morals, or of legis- 
lation, but they purport to disclose a close 
and continuing superintendence from on 
high over human affairs. And the whole is 
doubly woven into one: first, by a chain of 
Divine action, and of human instructors 
acting under Divine authority, which is 
never broken until the time when political 
servitude, like another Egyptian captivity, 
has become the appointed destiny of the na- 
tion ; secondly, by the Messianic bond, by 
the light of prophecy shining in a dark 
place, and directing onward the minds of 
devout men to the “‘ fulness of time” and 
the birth of the wondrous Child, so as effec- 
tually to link the older sacred books to the 
dispensation of the Advent, and to carry 
forward their office until the final day of 
doom. May it not boldly be asked, what 
parallel to such an outline as this can be 
supplied by any of the sacred books pre- 
served among any other of the races of the 
world ? So far, then, the office and work 
of the Old Testament, as presented to us by 
its own contents, is without a compeer 
among the old religions. It deals with the 
case of man as a whole. It is alike adapted 
to every race and region of the earth. And 
how, according to the purport of the Old 
Testament, may that case best be summed 
up? In these words: it is a history of sin 
and of redemption. 

Our Lord has emphatically said, ‘* They 
that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick” (Matt. 9 : 12) ; and this 
saying goes to the root of the whole matter. 
Is there, or is there not, a deep disease in 
the world which overflows it like a deluge, 
and submerges in a great degree the fruit- 
bearing capacities of our nature? Are we 
as a race whole, or are we profoundly sick ? 

I think that to an impartial eye and to a 
thoughtful mind it must seem strange that 
there should be a doubt as to the answer to 
be given to this question. It seems more 
easy to comprehend the mental action of 
those whom the picture of the actual world, 
as it is unrolled before them, tempts, by its 
misery, guilt, and shame, into doubt of the 
being of God, than of persons who can view 
that picture, and who cannot but observe 
the dominant part borne by man in de- 
termining its character, and yet can make 
it a@ subject of question whether man is 
morally diseased. Veils may have been cast 
between our vision and the truth of the case 
by the relative excellence of some select hu- 
man spirits ; by the infinitely varied degrees 
of the universal malady ; by the exaggera- 
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tions and the narrowness of outlying schools 
of theology ; and lastly by the remarkable 
circumstance that races—above all the ex- 
traordinarily gifted race of the ancient 
Greeks—have lived on into large develop- 
ments of art, of intellect, and of material 
power, without creating or retaining any 
strong conception of moral evil under the 
only aspect which reveals its deeper features ; 
that aspect, namely, which presents it to 
the mind as a departure from the will of 
God. But these disguises are pierced 
through and through by ever so little of 
calm reflection. We can conceive how gen- 
erations, blinded by long abuse to the char- 
acter of moral evil, could well contrive to 
blink and pass by the question. But we, 
who inherit the Christian tradition, ethical 
as well as dogmatic, cannot, I think, deny 
the prevalence, —— not even the pre- 
ponderance, of moral evil in the world, 
without a preliminary process of degeneracy 
in our own habit of mind. In renouncing 
that tradition, we shall find that we return 
to a conception which admitted to be evil 
only that which was so violently in conflict 
with the comfort of human society as to re- 
quire condemnation and repression by its 
laws. The gap between these two concep- 
tions—the one of disordered nature, the 
other of Divine grace—is immeasurable. 

It seems, then, that, in describing vividly 
the fact of sin in the world, the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament proceed upon lines 
which have also been drawn in the general 
consciousness at least of the Christian ages. 
Nor can we wonder that sin is described as 
a deviation from the order of nature, as a 
foreign element, not belonging to the orig- 
inal creation of Divine design, but intro- 
duced into it by special causes. And here 
we come to what is known as the fall of 
man, and to the narration of that fall as it 
is given in the Book of Genesis. Against 
this narration the negative criticism has 
been actively employed. The action as- 
cribed to the serpent is declared to be in- 
credible ; the punishment of Adam, dispro- 
portioned to the offense, which consisted 
only in an action not essentially immoral ; 
the punishment of all mankind, for the 
fault of one, intolerably unjust. 

Now let us set entirely aside, for the mo- 
ment, the form of this narrative, and con- 
sider only its substance. Let us deal with 
it as if it were a parable, in which the sever- 
ance between the form and the substance is 
acknowledged and familiar. In proposing 
this, I do not mean to make on my own 
part any definitive surrender of the form as 
it stands, or any admission adverse to it. 
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There is, it may be, high and early Chris- 
tian authority even for surrendering the 
form. I only seek to pass within it, and to 
put the meaning and substance of it upon 
their trial. In this relation, we find a cer- 
tain aggregate of objects, which we are now 
to treat as if they were simply significant 
figures. There are presented to us the man 
with the woman in a garden; the serpent 
with its speech ; the two trees of knowledge 
and of life respectively ; a fruit forbidden 
by Divine command, but eaten in defiance 
of it; and ejectment from the garden in 
consequence. In this ejectment is involved 
a great deterioration of outward state. 
And a deterioration of inward nature is also 
exhibited in the derangement of its func- 
tions. A new sense of shame bears witness 
to the revolt of its lower against its higher 
elements, and for the first time exhibits it 
to us as a disordered, and therefore dishon- 
ored, thing. Together with all this, there 
is the outline of a promise that from among 
the progeny of the fallen pair a Deliverer 
shall arise, who, at the cost of personal suf- 
fering, shall strike at the very seat of life in 
the emblem of evil, and so destroy its power. 
In this relation many modern objectors 
have discovered an intolerable folly, and the 
Christian tradition of eighteen centuries has 
acknowledged a profound philosophy and a 
painful and faithful delineation of an indis- 
putable truth. 

Now what is the substance conveyed un- 
der this form ? The Almighty has brought 
into existence a pair of human beings. He 
has laid upon them a law of obedience, not 
to a Decalogue setting forth things essen- 
tially good, and the reverse of them, but 
simply to a rule of feeding and not feeding. 
The point at which this brings into view an 
independent or objective law lies in the 
prohibition to feed upon a tree which im- 

arts the knowledge of good andevil. ‘That 
is to say, the pair, as they then were, were 
forbidden to aspire to the possession of that 
knowledge. It was a dispensation of pure 
obedience. 

The question whether this was reasonable 
or unreasonable cannot be answered upon 
abstract grounds, but resolves itself into an- 
other question, whether it was appropriate 
or inappropriate to the state of the beings 
thus addressed. Some may assume that 
Adam was what so great a writer as Milton 
has represented him to be,— 


‘* For contemplation and for valor born;’’ * 


and not for contemplation only, but for in- 
tricate inquiry and debate on 
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‘‘ Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute.’’ * 


If we take the developed man, such as we 
know him in Christian and civilized society, 
it seems plain that to lay down for hima 
law of life which did not include the con- 
sideration of essential good and evil, would 
not only stunt and starve his faculties, but 
would shock his moral sense. 

It may be said that a single act of dis- 
obedience, even after full warning, could 
not so deprave a character as reasonably to 
entail upon the offender a total change of 
condition. But I would observe that the 
school of citics which would take this objec- 
tion is the very school which, utterly reject- 
ing the literal form of the narrative, 1s bound 
to look at it as parable. When so contem- 
plated, its lesson is that rebellion, deliberate 
and wilful (and this is nothing less), funda- 
mentally changes for the worse the char- 
acter of the rebel. It places him in a new 
category of motive and action, in which the 
repetition of the temptation ordinarily be- 
gets the repetition of the sin; and it is 
mercy, not cruelty, which meets’ this de- 
terioration of character, not with a final 
and judicial abandonment, but with a de- 
terioration of state, which teaches the lesson 
of retribution, and serves as an emphatic 
warning against further sin. 

Scripture lies before us in a true perspec- 
tive when we come to understand that every- 
where the will of God is in accord with the 
righteousness of God, and that what is 
promised or inflicted by command is also 
promised or inflicted by self-acting conse- 
quence, according to the constitution of the 
nature we have received. Religion and 
philosophy thus join hands, and never part 
them. When, therefore, we are told that 
Adam after his sin was shut out from Eden, 
we are not entitled to say, how hard that 
he could not be allowed to return, and per- 
haps amend. What is inflicted as penalty 
from without is acted in character within. 
Repentance is not innocence ; there must 
be a remedial process, and, until that proc- 
ess has been faithfully accomplished, the 
anterior state and habit of mind cannot be 
resumed. 

I do not argue with those who say this is 
a bad constitution of things, under which 
sin engenders sinfulness ; some better one 
might surely have been devised. It is for 
us not merely as Christians, but as men of 
sense, to eschew speculations which even 
their authors must see to be wholly devoid 
of practical effect, and to assume the great 
moral laws and constitution of our nature 





* ** Paradise Lost,” | 


* ** Paradise Lost,” 
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as ultimate facts, as boundaries which it is 
futile to overstep. 

To my mind, then, the narrative of the 
Fall is in accordance with the laws of a 
grand and comprehensive philosophy, and 
the objections taken to it are the product 
of narrower and shallower modes of thought. 
Introducing us to man in his first stage of 
existence,—a stage not of savagery, but of 
childhood,—it exhibits to us the gigantic 
drama of his evolution in its opening. In 
the Paradise of the Book of Genesis, it re- 
duces to a practical form the noble legend 
of the Golden Age, cherished especially in 
“oo gpg Greece. It wisely teaches us to 
ook to misused free-will as the source of all 
the sin, and of all the accompanying misery, 
which still overflow the world, and environ 
human life like a moral deluge. It shows 
us man in his childhood, no less responsible 
for disobedience to simple command, than 
man in his manhood for contravention of 
those laws of essential right and wrong, 
which remain now and forever clothed with 
the majesty of Divine command. It teaches 
us how sin begets sin, how the rebellion of 
the creature against the Creator was at once 
followed by the rebellion of the creature’s 
lower appetites against his higher mind and 
will. It impresses upon us that sin is not 
like the bird lightly flying past us in the 
air, which closes as it goes, and leaves no 
trace behind. It alters for the worse the 
very being of the man that acts it, and 
leaves to him a deteriorated nature, which 
he in turn, by the inexorable laws of his 
constitution, transmits to his descendants ; 
and which again in them exhibits, variably, 
yet, on the whole, with clear and even glar- 
ing demonstration, the evil bias it has re- 
ceived, until it shall be happily corrected 
and renewed by those remedial means which 
it was the office of the Old Testament to 
foreshadow and of the New to establish. 
Everywhere, then, in this narrative, we find 
that it is instinct with the principles of the 
highest moral and judicial order. 

For the present I pass by the Flood (Gen. 
6-8) and the Dispersion (Gen. 10), which 
may be most conveniently considered in 
connection with what is termed profane his- 
tory, and I touch next upon the call of 
Abraham, which imports the selection of a 
peculiar and separate people to be in a 
special degree the subjects of God’s care, 
the guardians of his Word, and the vehicles 
of his promises. Of all great and distinc- 
tive chapters in the history of the human 
race we have here perhaps the greatest and 
the most distinctive. 

This selection of Abraham and his race, 











if we speak after the manner of men, we 
might perhaps describe as follows. The 
original attempt to plant a race upon our 
planet, which should be endowed with the 
faculty of free-will, but should always direct 
that will to good, had been frustrated 
through sin ; and the tainted progeny had, 
after a trial of many generations, been de- 
stroyed by the Deluge. In the descendants 
of Noah, man was renewed upon a far larger 
scale. Different branches of the race (Gen. 
10) were sent, or were allowed to go forth, 
and to people different parts of the earth, 
each carrying with them different gifts, and 
different vocations according to those gifts, 
the notes of which, in various prominent 
cases, we cannot fail to discern written large 
upon the page of history. After a time, 
choice was made not of a nation, but of a 
person,—namely, Abraham,—who, with his 
descendants, became subject to a special 
training. ‘They lived, according to the 
record in the Bible, not like other men 
generally, dependent upon the exercise of 
their natural faculties alone, but with the 
advantage from time to time, and with the 
continuing responsibility, of supernatural 
command and visitation. But this remark- 
able promotion to a higher form of life did 
not invest them with any arbitrary or selfish 
prerogative. On the contrary, as the legis- 
lation of Moses was distinguished from other 
ancient codes by its liberal and likewise 
elaborate care for the stranger; so also, 
from the very outset, and before the family 
could blossom into the nation,—nay, even 
in the very person of Abraham,—the gift 
imparted to him was shown to be given for 
the behoof of mankind at large. ‘* In thee 
and in thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed ”’ (Gen. 28:14). The pre- 
rogative of the Jew was from its very incep- 
tion bound up with the future elevation of 
the Gentile. 

This elevation doubtless carried with it 
the duty and the means of reaching a higher 
level of moral life than prevailed among the 
surrounding Asiatic nations, who, sharing 
with the chosen race the infirmity and de- 
terioration of nature, differed in this that 
they carried the reflection of their own sin- 
fulness into their creed respecting the un- 
seen, and made religion itself a direct in- 
strument of corruption. But those whom 
we call the patriarchs were not exempted 
from the general degeneracy; and even 
Abraham, the general strain of whose life 
appears to have been simple and devout, on 
going down into Egypt to escape from 
famine, exposed his wife to the risk of an 
adulterous connection with the king of the 
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country, lest, if she were known to be his 
wife, his personal safety should be compro- 
mised. On the moral standing of the race 
of Abraham, as compared with that of con- 
temporary races, there will be more to say 
hereafter. Meantime it may be observed 
that the sins and follies of the favored race 
are told in the narrative frankly, and with- 
outaitempting toexcuse them. This frank- 
ness of relation extends also to the calami- 
ties which befell the Israelites ; and as an 
evidence of the integrity of the Hebrew 
penmen, it suggests a presumption that 
such plain speaking, in the face of national 
and ancestral self-love, is, to say the least, 
highly in accordance with the belief that 
the record was framed under special guid- 
ance from above. 

The selection of Abraham and his pos- 
terity in its immediate effect withdrew noth- 
ing from the nations outside the Hebrew 
pale. It bestowed, indeed, upon the line of 
Ishmael a preferential but inferior blessing, 
which, however, it is no part of the present 
purpose to examine, further than to say 
that the Mohammedan religion may be re- 
garded, in its conflict with the idolatry 
which it first confronted, and in the present 
day among the tribes of Western Africa, as 
the communication of a relative good. 

The object which demands our attention 
is the promise of a blessing in and by the 
seed of Abraham to all the nations of the 
earth. The first-fruits of this blessing may 
be said to have been perceived in the trans- 
lation of the books of the Old Testament 
into Greek during the third century before 
the Advent. At the time when the Greek 
language was maturing its supremacy in the 
East through the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, and in the West through appre- 
ciation by the Italian genius, in some re- 
spects allied to it, the race was on its de- 
cline, both as to its intellect and as to its 
practical energy. This decline may, per- 
laps, have rendered the world more recep- 
tive of the influences, which the substance 
of the Hebrew books was calculated to ex- 
ercise. 

There can hardly be a doubt that, among 
all the forms of Greek thought exhibited in 
the different schools of philosophy, that of 
the Stoics was the highest in respect of its 
conception of the Deity, of its emancipation 

from idolatry, and of its capacity of moral 
elevation. In the hands of Seneca, of Epic- 
tetus, and of Marcus Aurelius, Stoic ideas 
attained so high a level as to have been 
used by some in disparagement of the ex- 
clusive claim of the gospel to the promul- 
gation of truths powerful enough to regen- 
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erate the world. Without asserting that 
the early Stoics derived their inspiration 
through the Greek version, called the Sep- 
tuagint, from the Hebrew Scriptures, it 
may be observed that, as a matter of fact, 
philosophy rose to a higher level through 
the Stoics while the Greek mind was de- 
clining, and that Stoicism made its first ap- 
pearance at the epoch when those Scriptures 
had become accessible. Also it arose and 
flourished not in Greece, but at points such 
as Citinm, in countries such as Pontus, in 
schools of learning such as Alexandria, 
which were seats of Jewish resort and influ- 
ence.* 
It was an advance of a different order 
towards the fulfilment of the Abrahamic 
promises, when the apostles, charged with 
the commission of our Lord, went forth 
into all the world, and preached the gospel 
to every creature (Mark 16:16). ‘Then, 
indeed, an enginery was set at work, capable 
of coping with the whole range of the mis- 
chiefs brought into the world by sin, and of 
completely redeeming the human _ being 
from its effects, and consecrating our nature 
to duty and to God. It is impossible here 
to do so much as even to skirt this vast 
subject. But at once these three things 
may be said as to the development through 
the gospel of the Abrahamic promise. 
First, that in the vast aggregate of genuine 
believers, the recovery of the Divine image 
has been effectual, and the mainspring of 
their being has been set right before their 
quitting the world, by the dedication of the 
will to God. Secondly, that the social re- 
sults of the change have been beneficial and 
immense in the restriction of wars, in the 
abolition of horrible practices publicly sanc- 
tioned, in the recognition of rights, in the 
elevation of woman (whose case most and 
best of all represents the case of right as 
against force), in the mitigation of laws, in 
the refinement of manners, and in the pub- 
lic acknowledgment of higher standards of 
action. Thirdly, that Christendom is at 
this moment undeniably the prime and cen- 
tral power of the world, and still bears, 
written upon its front, the mission to sub- 
due it. In point of force and onward im- 
pulsion, it stands without a rival, while 
every other widely spread religion is in de- 
cline. Critical, indeed, are the movements 
which affect it from within. Vast are the 
deductions which on every side are to be 
made from the fulness of the Divine prom- 
ises when we try to measure their results in 
the world of facts. Indefinitely slow, and 





* “Encycl. Britann.” 9th ed. Art. ‘* Stoics.” 
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hard to trace in detail, as may be, like a 
glacier in descent, the march of the times, 
the Christianity of to-day has, in relation to 
the world non-Christian, an amount of as- 
cendency such as it has never before pos- 
sessed ; and, if it retain its inward consis- 
tency, the only question seems to be as to 
the time, the circumstances, and the rate 
of its further, perhaps of its final, conquests. 

I know that it is far beyond the scope of 
a few pages such as these to make good in 
detail the claims of the Abrahamic promise. 
Still, I think, that even what has been said 
may in some measure suffice for the purpose 
which I have immediately in view. That 
purpose is to establish in outline the excep- 
tional character of the books of the Old 
Testament ; and with this aim to show that 
they bear upon them the stamp of a com- 
prehensiveness which embraces, which pene- 
trates, which covers the history of the work 
as a whole. The promise, given to Abra- 
ham nearly two thousand years before the 
Advent, finds its correlative marks in the 
train of subsequent history. These marks 
demonstrate that it was given by a Divine 
foreknowledge. And if so, then the vener- 
able record in which it is enshrined surely 
seems here, at least, to carry the seal and 
signature of a Divine authorship. 

Now let us consider from another point 
of view the selection of the Hebrew race, 
and the peculiar standing of the Mosaic 
legislation so intimately allied with the 
whole of its singularly checkered fortunes. 
And in order to do something toward ascer- 
taining what was probably the cause de- 
termining the Divine selection and proced- 
ure, we may do well first to refer to some 
aims which might at first sight have been 
thought probable, such as to provide a com- 

lete theology, or such as to reward with 
honor, wealth, and power, a peculiarly vir- 
tuous people, whose moral conduct was of a 
nature likely to make them an edifying and 
attractive example to the nations of the 
earth. Human speculation might have been 
forward to anticipate that one or both of 
these aims might have been contemplated 
by a plan so exceptional as the selection and 
isolation of one particular line and people. 
But the facts appear to show that any such 
anticipation would have been entirely mis- 
taken. 

By a complete theology I mean simply 


such a theology as would confront and make , 


provision for all the leading facts of the 
moral situation. Among these a prominent 
place had already been given to the en- 
trance of sin into the world, and to the 
promise of redemption from its power. 


Now, it is evident that there was no attempt 
in the legislation of the Pentateuch at this 
theological completeness. Its theology is 
summed up in clear declarations of the 
being of God and of duty and love to him, 
with which are directly associated in the 
Decalogue the main items of man’s duty to 
his neighbor, and, both there and elsewhere, 
the doctrines of rewards and punishments. 
The race also inherited the narrative of 
what is termed in Christian theology the 
Fall of Man. This, however, was part of 
the anterior tradition, and, though implied 
in the Mosaic system, was not directly set 
forth in its terms. ; 
But these rewards and punishments are 
of a tempor | nature, and the Mosaic legis- 
lation gives no indication of a future state 
or of an underworld. ‘lhis is the more re- 
markable, because the early chapters of 
yenesis, although they usually contain but 
the merest outline of history, are not with- 
out such indication (Gen. 5:24). Enoch, 
at the end of his three hundred and sixty- 
five years, ‘‘ was not, for God took him.” 
These remarkable words are substituted for 
the formula given in the cases of the other 
patriarchs, whose record closes with the 
phrase ‘‘ and he died” (Gen. 5:5, and pas- 
sim). This seems to be a clear manifesta- 
tion of the state into which Enoch entered 
without passing through the gate of death. 
Again, we now know, from the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead and otherwise, that the 
a system of that country not only in- 
cluded, but was greatly based upon, the 
conception of a future life. It seems abso- 
lutely impossible that the Israelites, even 
had they not been aware of it already, could 
have dwelt for many generations in the land 
of Egypt without coming to know of it. 
Our Lord himself affirms that they knew it 
(Matt. 22:32; Mark 12: 27). And we 
have it exhibited to us in the Psalms (Psalm 
16: 10; 49:15), which exhibit the interior 
and spiritual life of chosen souls. It has, 
perhaps, been too much the practice to as- 
sume that the Mosaic law is to be regarded 
as an enlargement of the patriarchal re- 
ligion. Without doubt, it is at least a very 
large and important supplement to that re- 
ligion. Buta supplement is less as well as 
more. It need not contain everything con- 
tained in that to which it is a supplement. 
Here is a great and vital particular in which 
the Mosaic law cannot be said even to have 
ni ra the patriarchal religion, and 
which both preceded and survived the law, 
but did not find a place init. Accordingly, 
among the Jews of the Advent the school 
which rigidly adhered to the letter of the 
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law, namely, the Sadducees (Acts 23: 8), 
denied the future state, and held ‘‘ that 
there is no resurrection, neither angel nor 
spirit.” 

We are not, therefore, to suppose that 
Israel was without the hope of a future life, 
which St. Peter on the Yer of Pentecost 
himself demonstrated from the Sixteenth 
Psalm (Acts 2:25), but only to perceive 
that the Mosaic legislation was limited to 
its proper purpose,—that, namely, of set- 
ting apart a nation from the rest of man- 
kind, and providing it with peculiar means 
and guarantees for the fulfilment of its mis- 
sion as a nation. It erected a walled pre- 
cinct, within which the ancient belief of the 
fathers was to find shelter and to thrive, 
while it was wofully perishing away from 
all the kindred nations of the world. It 
supplied an impregnable home for personal 
religion. But personal religion, taken by 
itself, is sadly weak in the means of trans- 
mission from age to age. The sons of Eli 
were wicked persons, and the evil Manasseh 
succeeds the pious Hezekiah. It is not 
without the aid of institutions that the 
sacred fire is kept aliveamongmen. Hence 
our Lord did not merely teach his holy pre- 
cepts, and fulfil his Divine career, but 
founded his church on earth, to carry his 
work onward, even to the day of doom. 
And hence, under the guidance of the Most 
High, Moses was commissioned to establish 
a system which, without being in itself 
complete, provided for the double purpose, 
first, of building up a fastness or fortress 
within whose walls true spiritual religion in 
singular fulness might flourish and abound ; 
and, secondly, of establishing a firmly-knit 
national system of doctrine and worship, in- 
tended to secure the permanent purity of 
belief in the one self-existent God, and the 
continuing practice of a ritual which set 
forth in act the existence of sin, and made 
intelligible and familiar to the people at 
large the need of deliverance from it by 
reconciliation. And so, through the long 
ages from the Exodus to the Advent, there 
lived on the two systems together, distinct 
but accordant. The one was the religion of 
interior devotion, powerfully upheld and 
stimulated, as occasifn offered, by the 
Prophets, and continually exercised and de- 
veloped in the Psalms. The other was the 
religion of exterior worship, full of signifi- 
cance, and by its command over the entire 
people, its eo par in public laws and 
institutions, and its association at every 

oint with the national life, exempting that 

higher and interior treasure from the risks 
of dependence on short-lived individual 
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fervor, and providing secure means for its 
transmission from age to age. 

We have in the institution of the pro- 
_ school the setting forth of a profound 
s4sson, Which reminds us that the Mosaic 
system was alike in itself necessary, and of 
itself insufficient. 

From another, and possibly even more 
commanding, point of view, we perceive the 
insufficiency of Mosaism to fill up fully the 
outlines of Divine dispensations. Sin in 
the form of disobedience to the Divine com- 
mand had entered into the world, and had 
utterly marred the fair order which at the 
outset the Almighty had noted in his Crea- 
tion. The mischief was not left to stand 
alone, and the promise of a Redeemer from 
it was immediately delivered. ‘Thus far the 
Mosaic system helps us, but in helping us 
tells us to look beyond itself. By its system 
of sacrifice it threw into distinct relief the 
idea of the offense which had been com- 
mitted. But with this were associated the 
further ideas that from this offense there 
would be a way of reconciliation and re- 
covery, and that this way would be found 
in a member of the human race, a portion 
of the seed of the woman. On these further 
ideas Mosaism so far threw light that it 
pointed through sacrifice to pardon, but it 
added nothing of force or clearness to the 
promise that this recovery should be wrought 
out in and through a Redeemer having the 
form and the nature of man. This vital 
portion of the ancient tradition of the pa- 
triarchs did not derive any supplement or 
enforcement from the construction of the 
Hebrew laws and institutions. It remained, 
and it propagated itself mainly in the 
Psalms and in the Prophets. But its root 
was pre-Mosaic. Some rays of the light of 
that promise may, perhaps, be traced out- 
side the Hebrew precinct, in that close vital 
association between Deity and humanity 
which marked the Greek or Olympian re- 
ligion, but which, as the fundamental con- 
ception of sin faded away, lost all its moral 
force. Mosaism did essential and infinite 
service in deeply sculpturing (so to speak) 
the idea of sin in the human consciousness, 
but it was not favorable to that theanthropy, 
or union of the divine and human, of which 
the human side had been so strongly fore- 
shadowed in the original charter. Perhaps 
by the rigid prohibition of images, which 
was so necessary for its direct purpose, it 
rather tended to widen the distance at which 
man stood as a being worshipping his 

Maker. Already idolatry, such as prevailed 
in the East, was associated with the human 
form, and the necessity of shutting out that 
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idolatry carried with it, in this respect, a 
certain religious incompleteness as a conse- 
quence. 

I now come to the second supposition ; 
and I ask whether the selection of the He- 
brew race was grounded on their moral su- 
periority. Within narrow limits, the an- 
swer would be affirmative. They were ap- 
pointed to purge and to possess the land of 
Canaan on account of the terrible and loath- 
some iniquities of its inhabitants. ‘The na- 
tions whom they were to subdue had reached 
that latest stage of sensual iniquity which 
respects neither God nor nature. ‘The sen- 
sual power within man, which rebelled 
against him when he had rebelled against 
God, had in Canaan enthroned its lawless- 
ness as law, and its bestial indulgences had 
become recognized, normal, nay more, even 
pious and obligatory. And there are those 
in the present day who, admitting the facts, 
find in them a subject of pleasurable con- 
templation as exhibiting the free exercise of 
natural propensities. ‘The propensities were 
due, indeed, to nature, but only to nature 
in a condition of disorder and disease. 

The vicious practices of these nations, in- 
dicated rather than described in the Old 
Testament, and veiled apparently for de- 
cency’s sake in the translations, are sadly 
attested by the character of the remains, 
which, in later times, archeology has re- 
covered from their hiding-places. They 
are also attested by the poems of Homer, 
where the Pheenicians represent Syrian re- 
ligion, and where we find the goddess 
Aphrodité, whose debased worship it seems 
plain that they were gradually importing 
into Greece, to have stood for little more 
than a symbol of lawless lust. This is 
** Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Sidonians’’ 
(1 Kings 11 : 5-33). 

I find it much more difficult to answer 
the question, whether the Hebrew race were 
planted in the land of promise, which flowed 
with milk and honey, by reason of, or in 
connection with, their moral superiority to 
the nations of the world taken universally. 
It is at the present day extremely difficult 
to make any trustworthy estimate of the 
comparative moral standing of any two con- 
temporary peoples. It may be admitted 
that the form of human nature has with the 
modern conditions grown more manifold 
and complex. But, on the other hand, in 
answering the question I have just put, we 
have the difficulties not only of remoteness 
in time, but of extreme scantiness of infor- 
mation. 

I shall assume that the mass of the chil- 
dren of Israel at large were trained mainly 


by Mosaism, and little in comparison by the 
more highly spiritual tradition conserved 
and cust within it. Speaking of 
these, we may consider that the Old Testa- 
ment gives us more than a sketch, if less 
than a picture, of their social and moral 
state. t am aware of only one other race, 
with respect to which we have any account 
possessing a tolerable fulness. That is the 
race of the Achaian Greeks, painted with 
marvelous force as well as fulness by Ho- 
mer. The poet describes the manners of 
one generation ; the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, say from Abraham to the Captivity, 
range over many; but, numerous as these 
are, they present a considerable unity of 
color. I carefully reserve the case of that 
inner and elect circle among the Hebrews, 
to whom we owe the possession down to 
this day of inestimable spiritual treasures. 
But comparing, as well as Iam able, ordi- 
nary or average life among them on the one 
side, and among the Greeks of Homer 
(whom I take to have lived long after Moses, 
but before the age of David) on the other, 
[ cannct discern that these last were ina 
moral sense inferior. 

I am sensible, however, that in such a 
proposition as has just been uttered there 
must be, to the general reader, some appear- 
ance of paradox ; and likewise that such an 
appearance will not be effectually removed 
by reference to the scriptural complaints of 
the stiff neck or the hard heart of the Israel- 
ites. I must therefore make further en- 
deavors to get at the truth of the case before 
us. 

I do not feel that even the patriarchal 
history is designed to convey to us the idea 
that the privileged race stood uniformly at 
a great moral elevation as compared with 
other and ordinary portions of mankind. 

The subject is a painful one, and 1| shall 
not dilate upon its details. But it seems 
undeniable that in the history of the se- 
lected line we find, from time to time, the 
development of wickedness in its extreme 
form. Such are the sin of Onan (Gen. 
38:8, 9), the incest of the daughters of 
Lot (Gen. 19: 32), and the brutal insensi- 
bility of Ham, the son of Noah, to the 
claims of natural flecency (Gen. 9 : 22). 
Nor are the women exempt, as we learn 
from the incest devised and effected by 
Tamar (Gen. 38: 6-30). And the wife of 
Lot cast a yearning look on Sodom (Gen. 
19:26). The first three cases, and the 
last, are not in the line of the ultimate suc- 
cession, but Pharez, the son of Tamar, is the 
recorded ancestor of King David and his de- 
scendants (Matt. 1:3-5). Now, among the 
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Achaian Greeks of Homer we find a sensi- 
tive delicacy, altogether peculiar, as to all 
exposure of the person. ‘There is nowhere 
any extreme form of sensual indulgence. 
Among the Beotian immigrants from the 
East, that is from the Syrian coast, there 
occurred at an early stage of their history 
in the Peninsula, a case of incest ;* but it 
was always regarded by tradition as invol- 
untary, and, what is more, a curse clave on 
this account to the race, and brought about 
its early extinction. 

While incest is thus regarded as a mon- 
strous perversion of nature among the 
Greeks, there are in the Homeric poems, as 
I think, sufficiently clear indications that it 
was practiced without shame among the 
Pheenicians,+ the coast-neighbors of Syria, 
and their partners in manners, if not also 
probably in race. 

Let us now turn to two others among the 
great moral constituents of human char- 
acter, and consider the case of humanity as 
against cruelty, and of truth as against 
fraud. 

Let us take the two cases first of the de- 
ceit practiced by Jacob upon his brother 
Esau and his father Isaac ; secondly, of the 
base and unnatural conduct of the sons of 
Jacob towards their brother Joseph. As 
there is nothing recorded in favor of the 
Homeric or Achaian Greeks which ap- 
proaches in moral beauty to the forgiveness 
freely accorded by Joseph, so there is noth- 
ing recorded against them which so wickedly 
tramples down the laws of nature as the fla- 
grant iniquities to which attention has just 
been called. The conduct of the suitors of 
Penelope in the Odyssey, and the actions of 
Paris, form the worst exhibitions of human 
nature which come before us in the Poems. 
Both there and in the Old Testament ret- 
ribution follows guilt, but what I now 
speak of is the depths of guilt, not its treat- 
ment. There is nowhere in Homer a case, 
between relatives, of deceit, like that of 
Jacob, or of cruelty like that of his sons. 

When we come to the Palestinian period, 
it would appear that the Israelites were sub- 
jected to a force and diversity of tempta- 
tions, such as, perhaps, no people ever had 
to encounter. War stimulated their vin- 
dictive passions. Triumph everywhere 
waited on their arms. They were to esteem 
themselves the directly chosen ministers of 
God. They were likely to regard the 
heathen, among whom they came, with 
hatred and contempt. They passed from a 
life, wandering, uncertain, and ill supplied, 





* Od. XI., 271-274. 
t Od, X., 7, and, less flagrantly, VII., 64-68 


to settlement and abundance. The temples 
of seductive lust everywhere met their eyes, 
and the evil example, by which they were 
solicited in the mass and in detail, pre- 
tended to hallow itself by close association 
with religion. There is scarcely an evil 

assion that finds entrance into the human 

reast which was not powerfully stirred by 
the circumstances of the Israelitish con- 
quest. We find in the sacred text indica- 
tions of the severity of some of their temp- 
tations. Take, for instance, Deuteronomy 
6: 10-16 ; and, again, in Deuteronomy 31 : 
20, it is written : 

“For, when I shall have brought them into the 
land which I sware unto their fathers, that floweth 
with milk and honey ; and they shall have eaten 
and filled themselves, and waxen fat; then will 
they turn unto other gods and serve them, and 
provoke me, and break my covenant.” 


The general indication seems to be a very 
great ethical superiority of the Hebrew line 
over the Asiatic nations in their neighbor- 
hood, as indeed it was from Asia that the 
extremes of corruption flowed into the Greek 
Peninsula in the earliest historic times. 
Yet the loveliest picture of womanhood in 
all the early sacred books is that of Ruth ; 
and Ruth was of the children of Moab, who 
was the incestuous offspring of one of the 
daughters of Lot (Gen. 19 : 36, 37). 

Humanity, or mercy, is certainly not the 
strong point of the Achaian Greeks. With 
them, not only no sacredness, but little 
value, attached to human life ; and the loss 
of it stirs no sympathy unless it be associ- 
ated with beauty, valor, patriotism, or other 
esteemed characteristics. Yet here, again, 
the forms of evil are less extreme. We do 
not find, even in the stern, relentless ven- 
geance of Odysseus on his enemies, or in the 
passionate wish of Achilles that nature 
would permit what it forbade, namely, to 
devour his hated foe, a form of cruelty and 
brutality so savage as is recorded in the case 
of the Levite with his wife and concubine 
at Gibeah, and of the war which followed it 
(Judg. 20, 21). 

The temptations of lust were even more 
formidable than those of cruelty and re- 
venge. According to the sacred text, this 
danger was foreseen from the first ; and 
the very earliest Mosaic legislation (Exod. 
22:10), after that of the Commandments, 
begins to denounce a portion of the inde- 
scribable practices which were rife among 
the occupiers of the promised land. It was 
subsequently carried into further particu- 
lars, and we know that down the whole 
course of the historic period before the 
Captivity, the filthy idolatry not only en- 
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circled the chosen people, but at times so 
invaded it as to reduce to a remnant the 
true worshipers of God. Even pious mon- 
archs were sometimes afraid to destroy its 
constituted and, in a perverse sense, con- 
secrated emblems. 

On the other hand, we must not view the 
case of the early Greeks in the spirit of 
optimism. War and its devastations were 
with them habitual and almost normal ; 
property was little respected ; cunning as 
well as skill was sometimes held in honor. 
Yet it remains a broad and indisputable 
truth that honor and truth, as well as valor, 
were prevailingly regarded, that family ties 
were very sacred, that the law of nature 
was simply and profoundly revered, and 
that the extreme forms of vice and sin, the 
widest and most hopeless departures from 
the law of God, are nowhere to be found in 
any of their forms. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show 
that we cannot claim as a thing demonstra- 
ble a great moral superiority for the Hebrew 
line generally over the whole of the histori- 
cally-known contemporary races. I never- 
theless cannot but believe that there was an 
interior circle, known to us by its fruits in 
the Psalter and the prophetic books, of mo- 
rality and sanctity altogether superior to 
what was to be found elsewhere, and due 
rather to the pre-Mosaic, than to the Mosaic, 
religion of the race. But it remains to an- 
swer with reverence the question, Why, if 
not for a distinctly superior morality, nor 
as a full religious provision for the whole 
wants of man, why was the race chosen as 
a race to receive the promises, to guard the 
oracles, and to fulfil the hopes, of the great 
Redemption ? 

The answer may, I believe, be conveyed 
in moderate compass. The design of the 
Almighty, as we everywhere find, was to 
prepare the human race, by a varied and a 
prolonged education, for the arrival of the 
great Redemption. The immediate pur- 

oses of the Abrahamic selection may have 

en to appoint, for the task of preserving 
in the world the fundamental bases of re- 
ligion, a race which possessed qualifications 
for that end decisively surpassing those of 
all other races. We may easily indicate 
two of these fundamental bases. The first 
was the belief in one God. The second was 
the knowledge that the race had departed 
from his laws; without which knowledge 
how should they welcome a Deliverer whose 
object it was to bring them back? It may 
be stated with confidence, that among the 
dominant races of the world the belief in 
one God was speedily destroyed by polythe- 


ism, and the idea of sin faded gradually but 
utterly away. It is audacious to say that 
what was wanted was a race so endowed 
with the qualities of masculine tenacity and 
persistency, as to hold over these all-impor- 
tant truths until that fulness of time, when, 
by and with them, the complete design of 
the Almighty would be revealed to the 
world? A long experience of trials beyond 
all example has proved since the Advent 
how the Jews, in this one essential quality, 
have surpassed every other people upon 
earth. marvellous and glorious experi- 
ence has shown how among their ancestors 
before the Advent were kept alive and in 
full vigor the doctrine of belief in one God, 
and the true idea of sin. These our Lord 
found ready to his hand, essential precon- 
ditions of his teaching. And in the exhibi- 
tion of this great and unparalleled result of 
a most elaborate and peculiar discipline, we 
may perhaps recognize, sufficiently for the 
present purpose, the office and work of the 
Old Testament. 
London, England. 


UNIVERSALIST BELIEF. 
Wuy I am A UNIVERSALIST. 


BY PHINEAS T. BARNUM. 


From the London Christian World, Thursday, May 8. (Re- 
printed in The Universalist, Chicago, May 31, 1890.) 


I was educated in the strictest so-called 
** orthodox faith.’” When I was from ten 
to fourteen years of age, I attended prayer- 
meetings where I could almost feel ‘the 
burning waves and smell the sulphureous 
fumes. I remember the shrieks and groans 
of suffering children and parents and even 
aged grandparents. I would return tom 
home and with the utmost sincerity as 
God to take me out of the world if he would 
only save me from hell. I professed to love 
God, said I — I loved him as I heard 
my eldersdo. Necessarily before this seeth- 
ing sulphureous sea of flame my love must 
have been similar to the love a woman would 
feel to a tyrant who with a loaded pistol 
pointed at her heart bade her love him or 
die. I grew to know that love cannot be 
forced. We cannot love the unlovely. 
** We love him because he first loved us.”’ 

In speaking of my Universalist faith I 
shall not stop to defend those basal beliefs 
on which it rests in common with all other 
Christian doctrines. I shall assume, with- 
out giving my reasons, the being of God, 
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the authority of Jesus, the truth of the 
trend of Scripture, and the immortality of 
all souls. I shall speak chiefly on only 
those points which differentiate mine from 
other Christian sects. I can make no argu- 
ment for a universe finally obedient which 
will have any force to one who denies the 
being of God. An argument for endless 
discord can be made which all atheists would 
accept ; indeed, all modern arguments for 
that idea play into the hands of atheists. 
These arguments assert a God who either 
cannot, or will not, bring the creation of 
his hands to order; hence he is not God, 
not infinite. His name should begin with 
a small letter. The atheist accepts the 
argument, and, if there is an arch-fiend, he 
certainly laughs. No argument for a finally 
harmonious universe can be made save on 
the basis of Christian theism. I do not, in- 
deed, insist that a man must accept my defi- 
nition or conception of deity; but some 
conception witch does not rob him of the 
necessary attributes of his being. He may 
say with Arnold ‘‘a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness.”” Very 
well; if only Arnold’s God continues to 
make for righteousness, Universalism is as- 
sured. If, however, one is able to say with 
Jesus, ‘‘ Our Father who art in heaven,”’ 
the argument is still stronger. To him 
who believes neither of these ideas of God 
nor their equivalent I can make no argu- 
ment which will avail. 

I will say a word in regard to the use I 
make of the Bible, for that use which will 
have force with some will be wasted space 
to others. To those in sympathy with that 
brilliant rhetorician, Mr. Ingersoll, of my 
land, a word will weigh no more for being 
Scriptural, if indeed it be not entirely ruled 
out of court on that account. Others will 
not accept any word not Scriptural. I have 
only contempt for a fusillade of texts, or a 
culling out one here and one there regard- 
less of contexts, or an exegesis which makes 
one text which is a statement of some old 
fighting Hebrew’s conception of God as 
angry endlessly, outweigh fifty texts stating 
his better conception that ‘‘ His mercy en- 
dureth forever.’? The preacher against ab- 
surd fashions in headgear who took for his 
text ‘‘ Top not come down” (Matt. xxiv. 
17), made a use of Scripture I can hardly en- 
dorse. So far as I have read I find no doc- 
trine supported by the general trend of the 
whole Scriptures which is not also supported 
by reason and experience, and therefore to 
be believed. The word of God began to be 
heard by men and a record made of it even 
in much despised Genesis. Possibly we 
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have heard clearer words since, but that 
was, on the whole, a very good beginning. 
The bearing of his Word is progressive and 
culminative until, in the fullness of time, it 
was ‘‘ made flesh and dwelt among us full 
of grace and truth.’”” The New Testament 
system of religion is not true because Jesus 
said so ; but Jesus said so because it is true. 
Its confirmation is not chiefly in inspiration 
and miracle, but in the deepest experience 
of the best souls in all ages. The Word of 
God to men did not cease when the New 
Testament canon closed. Still is the best 
thought of the best men in all lands, the 
ever-speaking word of God. 

As Robinson of Leyden said, ‘*‘ The Lord 
has more truth yet to break forth out of his 
Holy Word.’’ Said Lowell in his ‘* Cathe- 
dral,”’ ‘I fear not Thy withdrawal ; more 
I fear seeing, to know Thee not, hood- 
winked with dreams of signs and wonders, 
while, unnoticed, Thou walking Thy garden 
still commun’st with men.’’ I shall appeal 
with confidence to God’s Word in the trend 
of Scripture, in Jesus and in the nature of 
man. That all may know definitely what 
a Universalist believes I will give our writ- 
ten official creed, for we present the anomal 
of having a written creed we dare to nem | 
and which fairly represents the principles 
we build on. 

Our confession of faith is as follows :-— 


Art. I.—We believe that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments contain a 
revelation of the character of God and 
of the duty, interest, and destination of 
mankind. 

Art. IT.—We believe there is one God, whose 
nature is love, revealed in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of 
Grace, who will finally restore the 
whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness. 

Art. III.—We believe that holiness and true 
happiness are inseparably connected, 
and that believers ought to be careful 
to maintain order and practice good 
works ; for these things are good and 
profitable unto men. 


Not a few are prejudiced against the Uni- 
versalists because they have seen only a dis- 
tortion or caricature of their belief. Many 
attacks taken to be against us have really 
been against only a willful or ignorant 
parody of us. Dr. Talmage may be quoted 
as a representative of a class frequently de- 
claiming about the incongruity of all saints 
and sinners alike going to heaven together. 
An honest glance at our written creed or 
our current literature will show any one 
that we know that “ holiness and happiness 
are inseparably connected.’? The incon- 
gruity exists in conceiving of heaven as only 
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locality, and salvation as getting into a good 
place. It is rather absurd to suppose saints 
and sinners shut up all together within four 
jeweled walls and playing on harps, whether 
they like it or not. I have faint hopes that 
after another hundred years or so, it will 
begin to dawn on the minds of those to 
whom this idea is such a weight that no- 
body with any sense holds or ever did hold 
it. To the Universalist heaven in its essen- 
tial nature is not locality, but moral and 
spiritual status, and salvation is not secur- 
ing one and avoiding another place, but sal- 
vation is finding eternal life. Immortal life 
is merely endless existence after bodily 
death. All souls, saints and sinners, do go 
together into immortal life just as they 
were together in this life. Eternal life has 
ower: no reference to time nor place, 
nut to quality. Jesus said, ‘* This is life 
eternal, that they might know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou has sent.”” Immortal life is existence 
regardless of quality. Eternal life is right 
life, here, there, everywhere. Men may be 
locally together in this or in immortal life, 
and still be spiritually and morally sepa- 
rate. The murderer at death enters im- 
mortal life; ‘* but ye know that no mur- 
derer hath eternal life abiding in him” (1 
John iii. 15). Why did John say “‘ abiding 
in him,” if eternal life is a place men go to ? 
So long as a man harbors the spirit of mur- 
der or any other evil spirit he hes not eter- 
nal life abiding in him, and locality has 
nothing todo with the matter. I believe 
that finally every created soul will be drawn, 
not forced, to choose to seek, and when he 
chooses to seek will be helped to find, eter- 
nal life. I have no knowledge of place nor 
time, I have the great life. I will condense 
into narrow space a few reasons for this 
hope. 

1. I base this belief—for my belief and 
hope are one—on the attributes of God as 
admitted by all Christians. Infinite Wis- 
dom knows the end from the beginning, and 
will not in the beginning create what will 
defeat the end. Infinite Power is able to 
control all things toward a desired end. In- 
finite Love, as expressed in the words, 
** Our Father,” will do the best for its chil- 
dren. What shall we say of the attribute 
of justice ? No attribute has been so be- 
litthed as this. We once heard that since 
man’s sin was infinite, justice demanded 
infinite punishment ; now it is changed to 
the statement, if men sin endlessly justice 
demands they be punished endlessly. Both 
these statements are an abortion, a carica- 
ture of justice. No finite man can commit 


an infinite sin. If any man sin endlessly 
justice cannot be satisfied, but only end- 
lessly thwarted. Justice demands obedi- 
ence to just law. It is never satisfied with 
less. As God is a just God so nothing is 
ever settled until it is settled right. There 
are other attributes. ‘‘ God is a consuming 
fire.” His wrath and anger are spoken of. 
These attributes express the divine hand 
raised against sin. If the divine hand is 
raised against sin one must yield, and I 
don’t believe it is God. God is a consum- 
ing fire, not a fire burning forever in empty 
rage. Ile consumes man as the refiner’s 
fire does the ore, burning the dross and 
bringing forth the good, as gold tried by 
fire. 

2. I base my hope on the office and char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. I see in his life no 
clumsy mechanical device of vicarious atone- 
ment. He did not shed blood to appease 
an angry deity. The deity does not want 
blood : he wants obedience. The life and 
teachings and death of Jesus are the su- 
preme appeal to all mankind, ‘* Be ye rec- 
onciled to God.’’ God never needed to be 
reconciled to them, save in some such sense 
as any loving father might feel a barrier be- 
tween himself and a prodigal son. Blood 
vannot remove it. Only the son coming 
back penitent can. The character and pur- 
pose of Jesus are most comprehensively 
stated in the parables of ‘*‘ The lost sheep,” 
** The lost piece of silver,’’ ‘* The prodigal 
son.” The final declaration of his purpose 
he told when he declared, ‘‘ I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.” The com- 
pletion of this purpose man’s rebellion may 
delay but cannot disappoint nor annul. 

3. I base my hope on the trend of Scrip- 
ture. Itis well known that a comparatively 
small portion of Scripture bears on this im- 
mortal life and the great end of our course. 
Conduct is three-fourths of life. This pres- 
ent life is the great pressing concern. <A 
very large portion of the Old Testament 
dwells on righteousness and its earthly tem- 
poral rewards, or sin with its temporal pun- 
ishments. The New Testament is a great 
appeal to men to build character, seek eter- 
nal life, and ‘‘ now is the accepted time.” 
A solemn reserve is thrown over the future 
life ; the great emphasis is on the present 
time. This is precisely as it should be. 
Not a few threats of judgment and promises 
of joy have been stupidly and persistently 
thrust over there which belonged here. 

Now and then, however, scattered through 
the Bible, its writers looked into the future, 
and spoke of the great consummation. 
There are enough such passages to give 
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every believer warrant for his hopes of im- 
mortal life. 

Take, then, these passages which speak 
of the great end and consummation—on the 
point in question, of course, more others 
bear—and what is the trend of these Scrip- 
tures ? Without an exception that I know 
of, in these passages is a great shout of tri- 
umph, a great song of joy; I can cite but 
one: ‘* Then cometh the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father; when he shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority and power. 
For he must reign, till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet. ... And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that 
God may be all in all” (I Corinthians xv. 
24-28). 

4. 1 base my hope on the Word of God 
speaking in the best heart and conscience 
of the race—the Word heard in the best 
yoems and songs, the best prayers and 
haem, of humanity. The ages have been 
darkest when this hope was lowest. It can- 
not be successfully controverted that out of 
the six theological schools of the early 
Church four tanght the doctrines of Uni- 
versalism, only one annihilation of the 
wicked and one their endless punishment. 
To-day no preacher in his fiercest sermons 
approximates to such utterances as those of 
Jonathan Edwards. If he did he would 
not be tolerated a year. The Christian pul- 
nit is silent on the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment, or else denies it, as Farrar, Beech- 
er, Irving, and Thomas and a great multi- 
tude of greatest minds have. 

I wish to contrast two utterances, and 
leave the reader to judge which is the no- 
blest. One is this utterance of Mr. Tal- 
mage at Chautauqua. He said : 

Nearly all the heterodox people I know of be- 
lieve all are coming out at the same destiny with- 
out regard to faith and character, Nero and Wes- 
ley, Guiteau and Garfield. I turn away from such 
a debauched heaven. Against that cauldron of 
beastliness I place the two destinies of the Bible 
forever and forever apart. 

This is the surviving remnant of the idea 
once so vividly preached that the saints in 
heaven need the sight of hell to complete 
their joys. ‘lhe other utterance I contrast 
to the above is Hawthorne’s, in ‘‘ Glimpses 
of English Poverty.” He says of the 
wretched London poor : 

How difficult to believe that anything so precious 
as a germ of immortal growth can have been 
plunged into this cesspool of vice! Oh, what a 
mystery! Slowly, slowly, as after groping at the 
bottom of a deep, noisome pool, my hope struggles 


upward to the surface, bearing the half-drowned 
body of a child and bearing it aloft for its own life, 
and my own life, and all our lives. Unless these 
slime-clogged nostrils can be made capable of in- 
haling celestial air, I know not how the purest and 
most intellectual of us can reasonably expect ever 
to taste a breath of it. The whole question of 
eternity is staked there. If asingle one of those 
helpless little ones be lost, the world is lost. 


Which of these two sentiments is most like 
the Jesus of the people ? 

No Christian prays for endless sin and 
punishment. If God permits it, it must be 
good and right. Why not pray for it ? 
All Christians pray for the salvation of sin- 
ners, and yet profess to believe it will never 
be. The first essential of prayer is that it 
be in faith. .The Universalist Church is 
the only one that believes in success. 

Having sketched the bases of my hope 
that all will seek and find eternal life, it re- 
mains to notice a few statements brought 
against the validity of these proofs. 

1. It is objected that we cannot judge 
what infinite wisdom, love, etc., will do. 
Very true! Eye cannot see, nor heart feel. 
How, then, do my orthodox friends get 
their information of God’s intention to end- 
lessly damn us ? While we do not presume 
to measure God’s attributes we dare not 
limit them with mete and bound. I at 
least suppose them to be infinitely better 
than the best, instead of infinitely worse 
than the worst, of man’s ways. 

2. It is objected that God permits awful 
pain, misery, and injustice here, which it 
seems infinite love could not do. He may 
permit these endlessly. I answer, temporal 
evil admits of an explanation. It may co- 
exist with infinite love ; but endless evil ad- 
mits of no explanation. ’Tis a senseless, 
rayless, starless abyss. 

3. ‘* Many die and enter the immortal 
life who have never sought nor found eter- 
nal life, and death ends probation,” says 
the objector. 

As the word “ probation” is not in the 
Bible, neither is the thing itself in its popu- 
lar sense, the demand is made on us, ‘* Show 
us a text which says man can repent after 
death.”’ 

Suppose a certain number of men should 
agree that no man has moral opportunity 
after 1890. I deny their belief. They 
say, ‘‘ Show a text which says a man can 
repent after 1890.” I reply, the burden of 
proof rests on you who have set up the ex- 
ternal mechanical arbitrary and artificial 
date. The fact is that Scripture and reason 
declare that ‘‘ now is the accepted time.” 
Now is the time to live, to do, to be. No 
wise man defers it. It is as wise and as 
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safe to defer it a day after death as itisa 
day after any other date. It is neither wise 
nor safe to defer it atall. There is nothing 
in the event of death that fixes character 
and ends a soul’s moral possibilities more 
than there is in the date 1890 or any other 
arbitrary date. Those who set dates, such 
as death, after which moral beings cease to 
be moral beings, must show their proofs. 
Rev. G. F. Wright, in his book, ‘“‘ The 
Relation of Death to Probation,’ cites 
six texts which he thinks prove that death 
ends probation. I do not believe that un- 
der a true exegesis one of these texts sup- 
ports such a doctrine ; but even admitting 
it, shall six texts outweigh all the rest of 
Scripture and reason ?* 

Against the six texts I place the single 
psalm which twenty-six times declares ‘* his 
mercy endureth forever.”” Any of the 
multitude of texts which call on men to re- 
pent and come to life is a denial of proba- 
tion. The call is not issued good for thirty 
days or until death, but good until used. 
The present life is not a probation, but a 
discipline. It is the initial step of a moral 
order whose progressive stages are to be 
endless. The principles of God’s govern- 
ment are not suddenly changed at death or 
any other date. He is “‘ Our Father,” and 
“* the same yesterday, to-day. and forever.’’ 
The endless ages of immortal life are not 
given to sit on a flower-bed and sing and 
play harps, but for the endless development 
of immortal souls. 

4. The form of objection changes. For- 
merly it was that God elected some to damna- 
tion and they could not help themselves. 
Now we are told he leaves all free to make 
their own choice, ‘‘ God has made us so 
completely free we can go to heaven or hell 
just as we choose.” ‘‘ Sinners damn them- 
selves.” Millions choose evil; may they 
not always choose it? The reply is, that 
this is the sinner’s will arrayed in battle 
against the divine will. One must ulti- 
mately yield. I expect it will not be God. 
God will not coerce the sinner’s will by 
force. He faces it as a consuming fire, and 
the day comes when the sinner sinks down 
beaten and cries out, ‘‘ God, Lyield !” Ter- 
rible is God against sin ; foolish the soul 
that contests against him. Montaigne de- 
fined a lie as *‘ Courage toward God and 
weakness toward man.”’ What sin is not 
this ? The sinner is one who has courage 
to enter a contest of his will against God’s 
will. My orthodox friends tremble for 





* To those who wish to read a full discussion of this doc- 
trine, I recommend the above-named book, and as statement 
of the other side, “‘ The Doctrine of Probation Examined,” 
Dr. G. H. Emerson, Univ. Publishing House, Boston, 


God. I do not. I exhort them to “ have 
faith in God.” 

5. The objector says the sinner cannot 
repent. He cannot will torepent. He has 
sinned until it is a habit. Habit has fixed 
his character. By the momentum of char- 
acter the endless future is dominated. He 
does not will eternal life and by-and-by he 
cannot will it. The force of habit is indeed 
strong, but this argument overloads it tre- 
mendously. ‘To say threescore years and 
ten give a character momentum for eternity 
is about like saying a child’s toy pistol gives 
a Krupp gun projectile momentum to go 
round the world a million times. If a man 
cannot will to obey he cannot sin. He is 
not a responsible actor. If death does this, 
we are all alike unmanned. There can be 
neither heaven nor hell, not men, but 
things. How often are fixed habits broken 
and men lifted out of ruts by some stronger 
motive, some mightier appeal! A woman 
studies the piano until her fingers play by 
habit, but the cry of her first babe so fills 
her soul that the lesser habit is forgotten 
under the stress of the diviner appeal. A 
man by habit profane has many a time been 
awed and silenced by the presence of dig- 
nified and purer souls. In the immortal 
world a thousand influences and motives 
may lift out of habits. Says Dr. Miner: 
“The father’s hand may be tenderly laid 
upon the head of his wayward child as no 
hand had ever before been laid upon it ; 
and the sight of the holiest, the most pa- 
ternal, and the most loving of beings may 
touch that child’s heart as it had never 
before been touched.”’ 

Against my hope is quoted the Bible 
word ‘* hell.” The Universalist is charac- 
terized as one who does not believe in hell. 
We believe the Bible doctrine of hell. Sin 
in a soul is fitly symbolized by the words, 
Gehenna, Hades, Sheol and “Tartarus. 
Not one of these words primarily means a 
place of torment after death. The word 
**hell” in its old English sense of “ to 
cover” was a passable translation of these 
original words, but in its present orthodox 
sense is not a translation of one of them, 
but an unwarranted substitution. 

What are we to say when these substan- 
tives are described by the adjectives ‘* ever- 
lasting,” ‘‘ forever and forever,” etc. ? 
What is the Bible use of these adjectives ? 
They are applied to God and immortal life : 
here we know they mean endless from the 
nature of the subject. They are applied to 
the rainbow, Levitical rights, Jewish posses- 
sion of Canaan, hills and stars: here we 
know from the nature of the subject they 
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do not mean endless. These adjectives are 
therefore indefinite, and take their force 
from the nature of the subject to which 
they are applied. That eminent Bible 
scholar, Professor Tayler Lewis, said : 
‘* The preacher in contending with the Uni- 
versalist would commit an error, and it may 
be suffer a failure in his argument, should 
he lay the whole stress of it on the etymo- 
logical or historical significance of the words 
aion and aionios, and attempt to prove that 
of themselves they necessarily carry the 
meaning of endless duration” (Lange’s Com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes, p. 48). This is 
an honest concession from a great orthodox 
scholar of what my church has always con- 
tended for. On Sunday, November 11, 
1877, in Westminster Abbey, the great 
preacher, Canon Farrar, said very impres- 
sively: ‘*I ask you where would be the 
popular teachings about hell if we — 
and deliberately erased from our English 
Bibles the three words ‘ damnation,’ ‘ hell,’ 
and ‘everlasting’? Yet I say unhesitat- 
ingly ; I say, claiming the fullest right to 
speak with the authority of knowledge ; I 
say with the calmest and most unflinching 
sense of responsibility ; I say, standing here 
in the sight of God and my Saviour, and, it 
may be, of the angels and the spirits of the 
dead—that not one of these words ought to 
stand any longer in the English Bible.” 

Thus I sketch in merest outline my rea- 
sons for saying that none of the objections 
made are sufficient to undermine the bases 
on which I rest my hope that all will finally 
seek and find eternal life. 

I recently met my old friend, Rev. C. A. 
Stoddard, editor of The New York Ob- 
server. IL asked him if his journal had not, 
like the ‘‘ orthodox” generally, beccme 
more liberal in its faith concerning the 
final destiny of man. He smilingly re- 
plied: ‘‘ Friend Barnum, our orthodox 
families cheerfully meet and support you in 
your efforts to amuse and instruct our chil- 
dren, but we must draw the line there. 
We cannot endorse your theology.” “* Is it 
possible,’ I asked, ** that the Odserver still 
sticks to the old doctrine of endless suffer- 
ing?’ ‘“‘ The Observer don’t budge an inch 
from its life-long creed and doctrines,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Surely,’’ said I, ‘* you must lose 
numerous subscribers who at this day of the 
‘new orthodoxy’ cannot believe that there 
are childless mothers in the Paradise of 
God?” The reverend gentleman responded, 
‘* The places of such subscribers are readily 
filled by those who, like myself, loathe the 
thought of spending an eternity in the com- 
pany of Judas.” ‘‘ But cannot Infinite 


Power, Wisdom, and Goodness conquer, 
parity, and win even the betrayer of our 
Saviour, who on the cross prayed for the 
forgiveness of his murderers?’ The re- 
ligious editor replied, with a good-natured 
smile, ‘‘ Judas would require considerable 
fixing up before he would be fit to come in 
close contact with the holy angels and 
saints in heaven.” ‘‘ True,” I replied, 
“but will not you and I need some ‘ fixing 
up’ for that state of perfect holiness with- 
out which no man can see God?” He ad- 
mitted that such is the fact, but evidently 
he cannot as yet see a chance for Judas. 

It may be added that the most eminent 
scholar of the Methodist Church, Dr. Adam 
Clarke, and others as well, have not been 
so hopeless as Mr. Stoddard even about the 
case of Judas, inexcusable and bad as it is. 
Dr. Clarke says: ‘* There is room for hope 
in his death. The chief priests who insti- 
gated Judas were worse men than himself, 
and if mercy was extended to those, the 
wretched penitent traitor did not die out of 
the reach of the yearning of its. bowels. 
And I contend, farther, that there is no posi- 
tive evidence of the final damnation of 
Judas in the sacred text. I would not set 
up, knowingly, any plea against the claims 
of justice ; and God forbid that a sinner 
should be found capable of pleading against 
the cries of mercy on behalf of a fellow-cul- 

rit. Reader, learn from thy Lord this 

esson : ‘ Blessed are the merciful ; for they 

shall obtain mercy.’’’* Dr. Adam Clarke 

had no regrets at the thought that he might 

a. to spend an eternity in the heaven of 
udas. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 
From The Christian Union, New York, June 12, 1890. 


Tue only kind of Christian unity that is 
worth considering is organic unity, or 
church unity. It is possible to speak of 
Christian unity without thinking of organic 
unity, just as it is possible to talk about 
any subject without having any clear or 
definite idea about it. But just so soon as 
one looks at Christian unity and considers 
what there is in it, he sees clearly that he 
must think of organic church unity. There 
can be no unity of organisms of any kind 
without organic unity. The most perfect 
of all organisms, Christian men and women, 





* See Dr. Clarke's Commentary, Acts i, 
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born of the Holy Spirit, and under the dis- 
cipline of Jesus Christ, find their unity in 
the most perfect of organizations, the 
Church of the Redeemer. 

We have been in the habit of thinking of 
Christian union in connection with conven- 
tions and associations whose purpose is good 
fellowship, friendliness, and co-operation in 
talk and work. All this is good so far as it 
goes. There is a temporary organization 
and there are permanent committees for 
certain purposes, and so long as these con- 
ventions last, and in the measure that these 
can do their work, there is Christian union. 
But the unity does not extend in the slight- 
est degree beyond the time and the place 
and the measure of the organization that 
has been effected. These are superficial, 
transient, evanescent, and effervescent. 
There is union for a time or for a specific 
purpose, but there is no Christian unity as 
such. Christian unity is the organization 
of Christian life, energy, and work in one 
organic life and method. The ideal Chris- 
tian unity is the organization of all the 
forces of Christianity in one holy, catholic 
Church. 

Christian unity was often on the mind of 
our Lord. The Church, built on the rock 
against which the gates of Hades will not 
prevail, is one Church. The kingdom into 
whose gates the disciples are admitted, and 
whose king is Christ, is and can be but one 
kingdom.* Jesus Christ, the true vine, is 
the source of life and fruitfulness to all the 
branches. Without vital union and abiding 
communion with him there is no spiritual 
life ; and all the branches are, through him, 
in organic union with one another.+ The 
good Shepherd promised his sheep that 
**they shall become one flock, one shep- 
herd.” { And accordingly our Saviour 
prayed for his disciples: *‘ That they may 
all be one ; even as thou, Father, art in me 
and I in thee, that they also may be in us: 
that the world may believe that thou didst 
send me. And the glory which thou hast 
given me I have given unto them; that 
they may be one, even as we are one. [ in 
them and thou in me, that they may be per- 
fected in one.” § 

Our Saviour seldom employs the term 
church. He ordinarily employs the terms 
kingdom, flock, and vine, the familiar terms 
of the Old Testament prophets. These 
terms alike indicate, in their Old Testa- 
ment usage, the unity of the people of God. 
They are one people, one congregation, one 
flock, one vine, one kingdom. 





* Matt. xvi., 18-20. 
+ John xv., 1-8. 


+ John x., 16. 
§ John xvii., 21-23, 





At the Reformation the Reformers made 
the distinction between the visible and the 
invisible Church, the real Church and the 
formal Church. Roman Catholics merge 
the invisible in the visible church, modern 
Protestants merge the visible in the invisi- 
ble. Not so our fathers. In the seven- 
teenth century three jure divino theories of 
church government were in line of battle— 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Congrega- 
tional. All agreed that they must find 
their divine right in the Word of God. 
They differed in their interpretation of the 
same word and facts ; what was this but in- 
sisting that their interpretations were di- 
vine? They all rejected the interpretation 
of an infallible pope and an infallible church, 
but insisted upon a jure divino for their in- 
terpretations of Scripture. Happily, these 
jure divino theories hee for the most part 
disappeared, and, with the exception of a 
few stranded Presbyterians, and a small 
party of high and dry Episcopalians, and 
an occasional eccentric Congregationalist 
and Baptist, it is now agreed by Anglo- 
Catholic, as well as Puritan, that the Word 
of God presents a very different organiza- 
tion of the Church from any that is now to 
be seen in Christendom. The Anglo- 
Catholic bases his argument upon the primi- 
tive episcopacy of the churches of Asia in 
the first half of the second century, and 
makes the historical argument that it comes 
so close to the Apostle John that it is most 
reasonable to suppose that it was due to his 
apostolic authority. They press the histori- 
cal argument with great power. It is an 
interesting feature of the situation that 
Presbyterian and Congregational dogma- 
ticians have abandoned the Puritan test of 
canonicity, the voice of the Spirit speaking 
in the Scripture to the believer, and main- 
tain that the authority of the canon rests 
upon the historic evidence that the sacred 
writings were composed by apostolic men. 
They have thus involved themselves in the 
inconsistency of accepting the canon on ac- 
count of its historic transmission from the 
hands of the Apostles, and yet they reject 
the historical argument for the transmission 
of the historical episcopacy from the Apos- 
tles’ hands, and insist upon a New Testa- 
ment warrant. It is just as easy, if not 
easier, to bring the historic episcopate into 
the realm of Apostolic influence as it is to 
rove by historical argument that all the 
Cacia of the New Testament came from the 
hands of the Apostles. 

Jure divino theories of church organiza- 
tion may therefore be dismissed as without 
Scriptural warrant, and we are free to con- 
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sider the historic Church as jure humano in 
its external organization. 

The connial elements of Christian unity 
are in the invisible Church. But this in- 
visible organization must, from the nature 
of the case, express itself in visible organi- 
zation. 

As an invisible organization it has its 
center in Jesus Christ, the Saviour reigning 
in the heavenly Zion. It is chiefly com- 
posed of the countless millions of the de- 
parted saints of all ages. The invisible 
Church on earth is only a small portion of 
the body of Christ. Those saints who are 
on the earth are in the forms of time, place, 
and circumstance ; they are not invisible. 
or at least ought not to be. 

They are visible in the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. ‘They are visi- 
ble in their assembling fer worship. They 
are visible in their adherence to the Bible. 
They are visible in their organization under 
the training of an ordained ministry. They 
are visible in the — of faith in 
Jesus. There are therefore four marks of 
the visible Church: (1) Bible, (2) Creed, 
(3) Sacraments, (4) Ministry. 

I do not deny that there may be true 
Christians who have not come into visi- 
bility. This may be due to the barriers at 
the doors of the churches; or to theories of 
religion. But, with few exceptions, Chris- 
tians the world over are organized in some 
form of organization with these four ex- 
ternal marks of visibility. These, then, are 
the four bases or principles of Christian 
unity. 

1. It is a fact that all Christians accept 
the Bible. We cannot agree as to any the- 
ory of inspiration. Few except Presbyte- 
rians, and a diminishing number of these, 
will accept verbal inspiration, or the specu- 
lation as to the inerrancy of original docu- 
ments of Scripture that are not in existence 
and are not likely ever to fall under the 
eye of men. We cannot agree upon the 
original authority upon which the canon 
rests. We cannot agree upon our inter- 
pretations of Scripture. But we can agree 
as to nine-tenths of all the books of the 
Bible, that they contain the divine word 
for our redemption and guidance. So far 
as this is a test, the Christian Church the 
world over is one. The only thing that any 
one church has to do is to waive its theories 
and agree to the common facts that cannot 
beshaken. The Church has one holy Scrip- 
ture. 

2. The creed of the Church gives Pres- 
byterians the chief difficulty. Congrega- 
tionalists have laid aside the Westminster 


Confession. Baptists have no official creed, 
but are stout traditionalists. The Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church has laid aside the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church hold to but a portion of these 
articles. The Presbyterians are revising 
their creed. The revision movement will 
eventually go so far as to lay it on the 
shelf, keeping it as the best expression of 
the faith of the Puritan Reformation, but 
laying it aside as a party badge, and there- 
fore unsuitable for the creed of Christ’s 
Church. The House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church asks for re- 
union on the Nicene Creed. Many think 
the Apostles’ Creed better still. Some of 
the later articles of the Apostles’ Creed are 
not acceptable to all; but these would not 
be forced upon any doubter. <A brief de- 
votional creed after the model of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed is a great need of the Church of 
our day. A short and simple devotional 
creed is an ideal in the pathway of Chris- 
tian unity. The Church has one Apostles’ 
Creed, one Nicene Creed, and it may aim at 
one Christian creed in place of the creeds 
that now serve to divide the churches of 
Christendom. 

3. There are two sacraments—Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. The Roman Catho- 
lics have several more, but these do not 
rank with the two fundamental sacraments. 
All agree to the fundamental importance of 
these two. There is great difference as to 
the methods of administration of these sac- 
raments, and as to the theories of their 
meaning and efficacy, but as to the sacra- 
ments themselves there is concord. Why 
may not each speculator and theorizer and 
dogmatizer hold his own views with perfect 
freedom, and recognize the right of his 
neighbors to their private opinions about 
these sacraments? There is unity in the 
application of water in the name of the 
Holy Trinity by a minister of the Church, 
as a ceremony of initiation into the visible 
Church. This is essential ; all else is for- 
mal, and, however important, is yet unes- 
sential. 

There is unity in the bread and wine as 
the sacred emblems of the body and blood 
of our Lord to be set apart by prayer and to 
be eaten and drunk with faith and love of 
the Redeemer, who in some mysterious way 
grants his presence to the worthy communi- 
cant. There are different theories as to the 
mode of the Redeemer’s presence, as to the 
relation of the Redeemer to the sacramental 
elements, and as to the ceremonies appro- 
priate to the sacrament and the doctrines 
associated therewith. But all these, how- 
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ever important, are not essential. The com- 
munion in the supper of the Lord is a fact 
of Christian experience in all of the varied 
ceremonies and doctrines of the Christian 
Church. Iam as willing to partake with a 
Lutheran as with a Zwinglian, and I am 
not disturbed because an Anglican kneeling 
beside me may have a different mental state 
and devotional attitude from me. This is 
formal and not material. We may share 
equally and alike in the same blessing. 

4, There can be no church without a 
ministry. The Church is divided into dif- 
ferent organizations with different theories 
of church government. The _ historical 
student sees plainly that church govern- 
ment has been assimilated in all countries 
to the civil government. All of the exist- 
ing forms of church government are evolu- 
tions under. the influence of civil govern- 
ment, which has modified the primitive 
apostolic type so that all that remains of it 
is buried, like the original Jerusalem, be- 
neath the débris of centuries. Here, also, 
we have to distinguish between the essential 
and the formal. In the apostolic age, so 
far as we can determine from historic docu- 
ments, there was no pope, no patriarch, no 
archbishop, no diocesan bishop, no pastor 
of a congregation, but in every city there 
was one single church, governed by a college 
of presbyters, who are also called bishops. 
Besides these local presbyters there were 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists of vari- 
ous kinds, who had divine inspiration and 
were the teachers and guides of the infant 
Church. Out of these colleges of pres- 
byter-bishops, and possibly also out of these 
traveling inspired ministers and teachers, 
the historic ministry of the Church has 
been evolved, under the influence of the 
development of civil government and the 
institutions connected therewith. There 
were in the apostolic churches the germs of 
the three great types of government—that 
of the people, that of the aristocracy, and 
that of the monarch. 

The type of civil government that pre- 
vailed in the Christian Church until the 
Reformation favored the development of 
the executive function of the Christian 
ministry in a monarchical form. Accord- 
ingly we see the bishop unfolding in several 
stages—parochial bishop, diocesan bishop, 
archbishop, patriarch, and at last the pope. 
The aristocratic type was retained in the 
Church in the subordinate ministers that 
constituted the presbyteries under episcopal 
control, but the legislative function of the 

resbytery remained undeveloped until the 

eformation. It has received its develop- 


ment chiefly in Presbyterian Churches, 
The popular type remained undeveloped 
until Congregationalism arose, and for the 
first time gave the Christian people their 
rights. Congregationalism was unfavorable 
to the executive function of the episcopate 
and the legislative function of the presby- 
tery. Now that the three functions have 
been evolved from the primitive church 
government—and they are to be seen in 
their free expression in the great Churches 
of America—it is manifest that each of the 
types has its advantages and disadvantages, 
and that the best church government will 
be attained by comprehending them all in a 
higher church unity. They have all had 
their part in the sin of breaking the unity 
of the Christian Church. The time has 
come for repentance and reformation, and 
each denomination should study what sacri- 
fices of unessential things it may make in 
order to the inestimable boon of Church 
unity and the attainment of the ideal of 
our Lord and his Apostles. The House of 
Bishops, in proposing the Historic Episco- 
pate as one of the essential terms of Church 
unity, do not propose any theory of its orig- 
ination or any doctrine concerning the epis- 
copate, but simply the institution as the 
historic expression of the executive function 
of the Christian ministry. 

As such the Episcopal Churches have it 
in better form than any other body. All 
other churches need the episcopacy for their 
highest efficiency. I do not see how it is 
possible to give visible expression to Church 
unity in any other way than in the unities 
of the executive function of the Historic 
Episcopate. It does not follow from this, 
however, that the House of Bishops would 
underrate the importance of the presbytery 
or of the congregations of Christian people. 
If the Presbyterian Churches propose the 
presbytery as an essential term of Church 
unity, Ido not see that it will be at all in- 
consistent with the Historic Episcopacy. 

The Episcopal Church has been tending 
in that direction in its conventions, as the 
Congregational Churches have in their asso- 
ciations. The problem of Church unity is 
to harmonize, in a higher unity, presbytery 
and episcopacy, by giving the presbytery a 
bishop of its own choice, and by giving the 
bishop a presbytery to sustain him and 
check him in his administration of the 
affairs of the Church. And so Congrega- 
tionalism has something valuable to contrib- 
ute to the reunited Church. It has bat- 
tled for the rights of the Christian people, 
and has won them. These rights have in 
large measure found recognition in modern 
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Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. In the 
reunited Church these rights should be rec- 
ognized, carefully guarded from encroach- 
ments, and conserved. 

Thus, the three Churches have each of 
them unfolded valuable functions of Chris- 
tian ministry, and each will have something 
of value to contribute for the common good. 
When the leaders of the Churches can be 
induced to lay aside personal ambition, 
pride of — and bondage to traditions, 
they will be able to agree in Christian love 
upon a Church constitution that will har- 
monize all the Christian Churches of Ameri- 
ca, consolidate them, organize their powers, 
increase their efficiency, and make them in- 
vincible in evangelization of the masses of 
heathenism, and the semi-heathen of our 
cities, marshes, and mountains. Let every 
Christian man and woman make up his 
mind that Church unity is one of the chief 
problems of our times, and the solution of 
the problem will come upon us a glad sur- 
prise, and rejoice us by proving to be one 
of the simplest and most natural things in 
the world. 





LEARNING TO WANT. 
From The Cumberland Prataeen, Nashville, Tenn., May 


Proressor Henry DrumMonp, in his 
** Tropical Africa,” says: ‘‘ The African is 
often blamed for being lazy, but it is a mis- 
use of words. He does not need to work ; 
with so bountiful a nature round him it 
would be gratuitous to work. ... This 
completeness, however, will be a ead draw- 
back to his development. Already it is 
found difficult to create new wants; and 
when labor is required, and you have al- 
ready paid your man a yard of calico and a 
string of beads, you have nothing in your 
possession to bribe him to another hand’s 
turn. Nothing almost that you have would 
be of the slightest use to him.” The hope- 
lessness of African savagery and every other 
form of savagery grows in large part out of 
this slothful content. ‘‘ Progress,’”’ says 
Bismarck, ‘‘ would cease should men ever 
become satisfied. Content is only possible 
either with slavery, as in Africa, or where 
munificent nature does not ask men to 
work.’’ ‘‘ The first want of the Africans,”’ 
said Livingstone, ‘“‘is to teach them to 
want.” 

Did not Christ in the Sermon on the 
Mount say pretty much the same thing of 
all human beings, civilized and savage? 
The first step in the road to civilization or 
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salvation is to learn to want. ‘“ Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst. . . 
for they shall be filled.” ‘‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom.” 
The first condition of effort and progress 
and salvation is hunger—to feel that we 
need and must have what we have not. 
The movement which brings beatitude, 
temporal or spiritual, gets its first impulse 
from discontent—dissatisfaction with pov- 
= and sin and longing for better things 
and a higher destiny. Awakened dissatis- 
faction with what we have and what we are, 
kindled aspirations after things better and 
higher, are the root and spring of all prog- 
ress, whether industrial or social or re- 
ligious. 

The first human want is to learn to want. 
Our worst danger is settling down satisfied 
with things as they are, getting becalmed 
in the Dead Sea of indolent or self-sufficient 
or hopeless content. We need to have our 
eyes opened to see better possibilities, to 
have our hearts stirred to longing for larger 
blessings. However great our gifts or high 
our attainments, something higher is still 
possible, and our greatest need is ‘‘ to learn 
to want,’’ that we may press ever upward 
and receive ever better blessings and graces 
and do better service. 

Of course there is a happy contentment 
which we ought to cultivate, the resigned 
= hopeful and joyous spirit which accepts 

ardships and burdens and presses forward 
in spite of them—nay, inspired and — 
on by them. And there is an unhappy, 
repining discontent which we ought to 
avoid. ‘‘ Itis right,” says Sir James Mack- 
intosh, ‘“‘to be contented with what we 
have, but not with what we are.” Let us 
rather say that it is not right to be con- 
tented with either what we have or what 
we are if our contentment makes us sit 
down in lazy self-satisfaction ; nor is it 
right to be discontented with ourselves or 
our possessions in such a way as to make us 
unhappy and ill-natured and despondent. 
There is a divine discontent which yearns 
for a perfecter character and better treas- 
ures, and this is to be joined to the diviner 
contentment which accepts with cheerful 
patience and resolute will the disappointing 
and painful things of to-day, using them 
and *‘our dead selves’ as stepping-stones 
to the higher things we look for to-morrow. 

In the moral and spiritual realm our 
greatest want is to learn to want. To feel 
that you have attained perfection, to rest 
satisfied with past progress, to cease to labor 
and pray for are things—this is the be- 
ginning of the most hopeless apostasy—the 
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lapsing into a Pharisee. A publican or har- 
lot, growing up never so slowly toward bet- 
ter things, is a more hopeful case than a 
professed saint gone prematurely to seed, 
withered into a fossil of imagined perfec- 
tion. The office of the church and of the 
Holy Spirit is to awaken souls, in and out 
of the church, from their self-satisfaction, 
from their worldly or self-trusting security, 
and to teach them to want better things 
than earth yields or their own efforts can 
attain. God does not let us rest satisfied. 
By his providence, by the touch of his af- 
flicting hand, by the quickening of the Holy 
Ghost, he shows us the poverty of this des- 
ert where we wander, and poe longings 
for the good things in the better land. 

Peter, when the Master found him, was 
toiling to catch fish. Perhaps his highest 
wish was success in his business, affluence 
at Capernaum. But Jesus led him to higher 
thoughts ; and when the strong fisherman 
at last fell down and cried out, ‘‘ Depart 
from me, I am a sinful man, O Lord,’’ he 
had begun to see and long for moral purity 
and spiritual blessings ; he was learning to 
want that which is above every earthly gift. 
So God is leading us ; and it will help us to 
bear our trials and disappointments in what 
often seems the Dark Continent of earth if 
we ever remember that our journey through 
it is not for pleasure or ease, but to quicken 
and educate us, to employ and develop our 
strength so that we may more and more 
hunger and thirst after righteousness and 
be better and better fitted for the service 
and joy of the heavenly kingdom. 





MODERN APOLOGETICS. 
From The Living Church (Episcopalian), Chicago, May 24, 1890. 


A CLERICAL correspondent, while express- 
ing his “‘ exceeding gratification” for cer- 
tain Lenten editorials that duly appeared in 
these columns, takes friendly exception to 
the position assumed in one of these, ‘‘ The 
Church’s Lent,’’ toward certain notorious 
assailants, adding : ‘‘ You of course believe 
that the intellect of the Church must have 
something to do with controverting such 
men. . . . But do you not really say here, 
the contrary?’ In — we suggest that 
the argument in the editorial referred to 
in effect takes care of itself. It urges that 
the Church finds her chief strength and 
most triumphant vindication in the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life, in her treasury of 
holy living, in the charismata, or fruits of 
divine charity, which best authenticate her 


teaching and authority among men. Be- 
sides the appeal was ad clerum and ad fideles, 
Possibly we might more aptly have put 
it that the ‘‘ Church has, afd can have, 
no controversy’’ (instead of ‘‘ antagonism’’) 
ete. 

A serious review of the ground confirms 
the practical soundness of our conclusions. 
It certainly seems to have been the evan- 
gelic method of dealing with gain-sayers 
and unbelievers. The Church of God isa 
supernatural society. It rests upon super- 
natural sanctions, teaches a faith and life 
in and of the supernatural ; it is the sacra- 
mental Body of the incarnate Son of God 
in human life, and its inspiration and power 
lie in the presence and ministry of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The supernatural and the things thereof 
are apprehended through faith, and that is 
the gift of God. Faith, love, and obedi- 
ence alone open and point out the way to 
this holy of holies, here in this mortal life. 
The Church and her teachings, therefore, 
are unintelligible to the carnal-minded man, 
who in his blindness comprehends them 
not. Between these extremes there can be 
neither commerce, truce, nor antagonism, 
nor even controversy. 

This explains the perpetual irrelevancy 
and impertinence of so-called, apologetic 
controversy. There is an eternal barrier 
that separates between the assailant and the 
assailed. The man of faith knows by an 
interior and spiritual evidence the verity 
of his faith and the things thereof, pre- 
cisely as a little child responds to and rec- 
ognizes mother-love and the joys of home, 
while the man who walks by natural sight 
only, with the owl and the bat, and the 
burrowing mole, mistakes the world of sense 
and matter as the finality, the all-in-all. 

Therefore the Church wastes time, and 
weapons, and precious energies, when her 
children accept controversies with unbe- 
lievers and scoffers. Such controversies 
are always sterile and indeterminate. The 
often slain never acknowledge discomfiture ; 
while the eternal things of the spiritual 
world and life remain beyond reach of pro- 
fane hands. No controversy convinces or 
converts. The law of the assailant is for- 
ever, Voluntas stat pro ratione. 

This is the history of apologetics for al- 
most two thousand years. It has not 
pleased Almighty God to submit the issues 
of spiritual life and death to any such or- 
deal and tournament. Skeptics in Europe 
and America still champion heresies and 
falsities that have been exploded a thousand 
times. The ghosts of such controversies 
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survive and, like the spirits in Kaulbach’s 
great cartoon of the ‘‘ Itunnenschlacht,” 
rise up in the air above the battle-field and 
continue the conflict. 

The *‘ intellect” of the Church has little 
to do in such a crisis. er fruitful work 
lies in other directions. The Church is 
busy in imparting her faith to hungry souls, 
who ask at her hands the Bread of Life. 
The answer to agnosticism was formulated 
when the Apostles’ Creed and the Creed of 
Nicewa were given to Christendom. The 
answer to the profanities and scoffings of 
the infidel is found in the lives and deaths 
of saints and martyrs of all time, and in 
the widening current of blessing and knowl- 
edge, and divine charity, that finds its per- 
petual witness in Christian civilization. 

The disposition to accept the gauge of 
controversy seems to us but asnare anda 
weakness. The numberless “stories” of 
the Elsmere type are naked traps laid to 
catch the unwary. No stable soul is en- 
dangered, only the foolishly adventurous 
who hanker after the perilous exhilarations 
of temptation. It is the business and duty 
of the stewards and ministers of Christ to 
understand these hostile feints of the enemy 
and to expose their fallacies and falsities 
when occasion demands. But such “ read- 
ing” should be as sharply contraband to the 
well-instructed laity as are obscene art and 
literature. Positive teaching of divine 
truth with a holy illustration and exempli- 
fication of it in the life, and thought, and 
work of the Church, are the evangelic 
methods of dealing with unbelief. And 
this doctrine of Christian warfare runs 
through all the New Testament Scriptures. 
We read that, when John’s disciples in- 
quired of Jesus, ‘‘ Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another?” Jesus 
answered, and said unto them: ‘‘ Go, shew 
John again those things which ye do hear 
and see ; the blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 
St. Matt. xi. 1-6. 

When Nicodemus came to Jesus by night, 
let us bear in mind how the question: 
‘* How can a man be born when heis old ?” 
was met by the Master. Simply by a reas- 
sertion of the eternal truth, not by a vin- 
dication or defence of it. Again, when the 
Jews strove among themselves, saying : 
‘How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat ?” the reply to skepticism and unbelief 
was a restatement and further unfolding of 
Eucharistic truth. A little further on, in 
the same connection, our Blessed Lord lays 


down forever the great canon of belief: 
‘*My doctrine is not mine, but His that 
sent me. If any man will do His will he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.”’ 

In the same spirit in his charge to the 
young Bishop Timothy, the Apostle Paul 
cautions him against controversies and par- 
ticipation in disputes, and profane and vain 
babblings, leaving also on record his own 
judgment concerning the oppositions of 
science falsely so-called. Sometimes it may 
be our duty to answer a fool according to 
his folly, but it seems very clear to us that 
the legitimate work and teaching of the 
Church is positive, evangelic, constructive. 





REVISION IN ENGLAND. 
From The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, May 2, 1890. 


For several years, in the Presbyterian 

Church of England, the Synod has been 
° Y. . . 

engaged in the work of revising its Stand- 
ards, and now the work has been completed. 
At the meeting of Synod, which convened 
in London, April 28, and adjourned May 2, 
the three documents, viz.: ‘* the changes in 
the form of subscription, the declaratory 
statement, and the twenty-four articles of 
faith,’’ were unanimously adopted. In 

resenting the report, the chairman, Rev. 

r. Dykes, said : 

The committee had now arrived at a stage from 
which they were not likely to make any progress ; 
they had brought the articles in the form which 
the house must conceive to be their final deliver- 
ance, and it was now for the Church to say ‘‘ yea” 
or ‘‘ nay’’ to the articles as they stood. Since the 
last Synod this question of the relation of our Pres- 
byterian churches to the documents of the seven- 
teenth century had moved by some important steps 
forward. Since the meetings in London twelve 
months ago two important Churches had taken 
action on the same lines on which they were now 
traveling. Those Churches were the Free Church 
of Scotland and the Church of the United States 
(North). He felt that their own Church had a cer- 
tain prominence given them from the fact that they 
had been the pioneers of this movement. They had 
been forging ahead on the lines of the creed, whilst 
other Churches had been moving more slowly. 
Whether they had been rash in so moving was not 
for him to say, but, whether rash or otherwise, 
their action had been useful to Churches following 
behind. They had now before them for considera- 
tion all the three documents which the committee 
had produced—namely, the suggested changes in 
the formula itself ; the suggested articles of the 
Declaratory Statement to accompany or explain the 
Confession, and the twenty-four articles of faith. 


Thanks were rendered to God for this 
unanimity. The Confession was not re- 
vised by any alterations, but the declaratory 
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statements and the new creed declare the 
substance of the doctrine of the old Con- 
fession. To change the Westminster Con- 
fession in Great Britain would be to imperil 
union among British Presbyterians. The 
Westminster Confession, in England and 
Scotland, is a political document framed by 
authority of Parliament, and is the faith of 
the Established Church in Scotland. It 
cannot be safely changed by any Presbyte- 
rian Church of the realm, in view of the 
possibilities of disestablishment and the 
prospect of the union of all Presbyterians 
as a result. Our Church is free, and we 
ask no questions of John Bull or Brother 
Jonathan, when we want to revise our 
Standards. We do not need to adopt a 
declarative statement to get rid of certain 
sections, by enacting that they do not mean 
what they are widely understood to mean, 
but may be interpreted as meaning the very 
reverse, and we do not need to frame a new 
and brief creed, the adoption of which is all 
of the old creed, that we are bound to re- 
ceive. 

We rejoice with the English Presbyterian 
Church that their creed revision has been 
peacefully and harmoniously made. There 
was no little objection for a time, but it has 
all disappeared. So it was with us and so 
it will = and when the work is finished, 
the Church will renew her strength, and 
will show new life and activity. The bur- 
dens and imperfections of our creed will be 
gone and all evangelical Christians will re- 
Joice with us and be glad to bury their sus- 
picions and competitions, and come up with 
us to the help of the Lord, to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. 





THE WORK AMONG THE LEPERS 
AT MOLOKAI. 


From The Guardian (Church of England), London, May 14, 
1890. 


Last August the Rev. Dr. Hyde, a min- 
ister at Honolulu, wrote a letter in answer 
to the inquiries of a friend in America, pro- 
testing against Father Damien’s being 
adied as a most saintly philanthropist :— 


‘‘The simple truth is, he was a coarse, dirty 
man, headstrong, and bigoted. He was not sent to 
Molokai, but went there without orders, did not 
stay at the leper settlement (before he became one 
himself), but circulated freely over the whole 
island (less than half the island is devoted to the 
lepers), and he came often to Honolulu. He had 
no hand in the reforms and improvements inaugu- 
rated, which were the work of our board of health, 
as occasion required and means were provided. He 
was not a pure man in his relations with women, 








and the leprosy of which he died should be attrib- 
uted to his vices and carelessness.’’ 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson, during his recent 
voyage in the Pacific, spent a week at 
Molokai, and on these charges coming to 
his notice, he wrote an indignant ‘* open 
letter” to Dr. Ilyde, dated Sydney, Feb- 
ruary 25th, which is published in the Scots 
Observer. Mr. Stevenson observes that Dr. 
Hyde’s letter may do service if it is the 
means of substituting a credible likeness for 
a wax abstraction, for hitherto Damien has 
been too much depicted with a conventional 
halo and conventional features. In draw- 
ing his own picture of Father Damien Mr. 
Stevenson begins by extracting three pas- 
sages from his diary at Kalawao :— 


(a) ‘‘ Damien is dead and already somewhat un- 
gratefully remembered in the field of his labours 
and sufferings. ‘He was a good man, but very 
officious,’ says one. Another tells me he had fallen 
(as other priests so easily do) into something of the 
ways and habits of thought of a Kanaka; but he 
had the wit to recognize the fact and the good sense 
to laugh at boeett it. A plain man it seems he 
was ; I cannot find he was popular.”’ 

(5) ‘‘ After Ragsdale’s death [Ragsdale was a 
famous Luna, or overseer, of the unruly settlement] 
there followed a brief term of office ¥ Father 
Damien, which served only to publish the weak- 
ness of that noble man. He was rough in his 
ways, and he had no control. Authority was re- 
laxed ; Damien’s life was threatened, and he was 
socn eager to resign.”’ 

(c) ‘‘ Of Damien I begin to have an idea. He 
seems to have been a man of the peasant class, cer- 
tainly of the peasant type; shrewd, ignorant and 
bigoted, yet with an open mind and capable of re- 
ceiving and digesting a reproof, if it were bluntly 
administered ; superbly generous in the least thing 
as well as in the greatest, and as ready to give his 
last shirt (although not without human grumbling) 
as he had been to sacrifice his life ; essentially in- 
discreet and ofticious, which made him a trouble- 
some colleague; domineering in all his ways, 
which made him incurably unpopular with the 
Kanakas, but yet destitute of real authority, so 
that his boys laughed at him, and he must carry 
out his wishes by the means of bribes. He learned 
to have a mania for doctoring, and set up the 
Kanakas against the remedies of his regular rivals, 
perhaps (if anything matter at allin the treatment 
of such a disease) the worst thing that he did, and 
certainly the easiest. The best and worst of the 
man appear very plainly in his dealings with Mr. 
Chapman’s money ; he had originally laid it out 
at to lay it out] entirely for the benefit of 

atholics, and even so not wisely ; but after a long, 
plain talk he admitted his error fully and revised 
the list. The sad state of the boys’ home is in part 
the result of his lack of control, in part of his own 
slovenly ways and false ideas of hygiene. Brother 
officials used to call it ‘Damien’s Chinatown.’ 
‘Well,’ they would say, ‘ your Chinatown keeps 
growing.’ And he would laugh with perfect good- 
nature, and adhere to his errors with perfect ob- 
stinacy. So much I have gathered of truth about 
this plain, noble human brother as father of ours ; 
his imperfections are the traits of his face, by which 
we know him for our fellow ; his martyrdom and 
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his example nothing can lessen or annul ; and only 
a person here on the spot can properly appreciate 
their greatness.”* 


These private passages, says Mr. Steven- 
son, are almost a list of the man’s faults, 
for it was rather these that he was seek- 
ing; the heroic profile of his life was al- 
ready sufficiently known to the world :— 


“*T was besides a little suspicious of Catholic 
testimony, in no ill sense, but merely because 
Damien's admirers and disciples were the least 
likely to be critical. I know you will be more sus- 
picious still; and the facts set down above were 
one and all collected from the lips of Protestants 
who had opposed the Father in his life. Yet Iam 
strangely deceived, or they build up the image of 
aman, with all his weaknesses, essentially heroic, 
and a with rugged honesty, generosity, and 
mirth.”’ 


As to the affair of Mr. Chapman’s money— 
Damien’s intended wrong-doing :— 


“T was struck by it, and set it fairly down ; but 
I was struck much more by the fact that he had 
the honesty of mind to be convinced. I may here 
tell you that it was a long business ; that one of 
his colleagues sat with him late into the night, 
multiplying arguments and accusations ; that the 
Father listened as usual with ‘ perfect good-nature 
and perfect obstinacy ;’ but at the last, when he 
was persuaded—‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I am very much 
obliged to you; you have done mea service ; it 
would have been a theft.’ There are many (not 
Catholics merely) who require their heroes and 
saints to be infallible ; to these the story will be 
painful, not to the true lovers, patrons, and ser- 
vants of mankind.”’ 


Mr. Stevenson then analyzes Dr. Hyde’s 
letter phrase by phrase. As to the charge 
that he had no hand in the reforms, he ob- 
serves :— 


“* Perhaps nowhere in the world can a man taste 

a more pleasurable sense of contrast than when he 
ses from Damien's ‘ Chinatown’ at Kalawao to 
the beautiful Bishop Home at Kalaupapa. At this 
in my desire to make all fair for you, I will 
wreak my rule and adduce Catholic testimony. 
Here is a passage from my diary about my visit to 
the Chinatown, from which you will see how it is 
(even now) regarded by its own officials :—‘ We 
went round all the dormitories, refectories, &e.— 
dark and dingy enough, with a superficial cleanli- 
ness, which he [Mr. Dutton, the lay brother] did 
not seek to defend. ‘‘It is almost decent,’’ said 
he ; ‘‘ the Sisters will make that all right when we 
get them here.’’’ And yet I gather it was already 
better since Damien was dead, and far better than 
when he was there alone and had his own (not 
always excellent) way. To a mind not prejudiced 
by jealousy, all the reforms of the lazaretto, and 
even those which he most vigorously opposed, are 
properly the work of Damien. They are the evi- 
dence of his success; they are what his heroism 
rovoked from the reluctant and the careless. 
Many were before him in the field, Mr. Meyer, for 
instance, of whose faithful work we hear too little ; 
there have been many since ; and some had more 
worldly wisdom, though none had more devotion, 
than our saint. Before his day, even you will con- 
fess, they had effected little. It was his part, by 





one striking act of martyrdom, to direct all men’s 
eyes on that distressful country. At a blow, and 
with the price of his life, he made the place illus- 
trious po public. And that, if you will consider 
largely, was the one reform needful, pregnant of 
all that should succeed. It brought money ; it 
brought (best individual addition of them all) the 
Sisters ; it brought supervision, for public opinion 
and public interest landed with the man at Kala- 
wao. If ever any man brought reforms, and died 
to bring them, it was he. There is not a clean cup 
or towel in the Bishop-Home but dirty Damien 
washed it.” 


Of the last and foulest charge Mr. Steven- 
son says that he had heard it from a drunken 
loafer in a bar-room at Apia (where it was 
scouted), but that in Molokai and in Hono- 
lulu he never heard a word of it either from 
Father Damien’s friends or his opponents. 

Sister Rose Gertrude has written to the 
Rev. H. Chapman from Kalihi Oahu, 
Hawaiian Islands, March 11 :— 


“‘T am not going to Molokai, at any rate at pres- 
ent. There is a new leper station Leva, and the 
President of the Board of Health says I shall be 
more useful here. There is no one, and there are 
twenty poor lepers under the care of Dr. Lutz. 
Besides this, there are a great many ‘ suspects,’ and 
here there are children. The doctor says it would 
be a better work to teach these children and to 
comfort them in the newness of their grief. I am 
going to keep some of the presents for Kalihi, and 
send or take the rest to Molokai. I think this will 
meet with your approval. The Americans gave a 
lot of things too. Dr. Kimball says I may have 
some of my children for twenty years. I havea 
— deal to do, and my office to say, so I must 
end,”’ 


In another letter Sister Rose Gertrude 
says :— 


‘‘T have one patient dying, unless Our Lady 
save him, of pleuro-broncho-pneumonia, another 
with an internal complaint, some very bad surgical 
cases, and fifty ordinary dressings and dispensings 
three times a day. I make up my own medicines 
and salves for the most part, and have to wait on 
the doctor with the patients, so you will understand 
how busy I am. The patients are very well be- 
haved. We have eight acres of ground, and they 
live in separate cottages all around. The president 
took me to Molokai. I kept some of my presents, 
and sent the rest on. I was very glad to have 
them the day the examiners came. Some of the 
‘suspects’ were moved on to the leper side, and 
they cried so because they knew all hope was over. 
Some are very distressing to look at, and they get 
into a state of general ill-health, poor things. They 
feel the parting dreadfully, but they say they soon 
get used to it once at Molokai.”’ 





THE ‘‘ PROGRESS ’”’ OF THE POPE’S 
KINGDOM IN ENGLAND. 


From The Church Times (Church of England), London, May 
23, 1890. 


THE Tablet has published a “ Jubilee 
number’”’ in celebration of the fiftieth year 
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of its existence. ‘‘ Our Golden Jubilee,” it 
— hardly be said, consists of an ecstatic 
tition of the familiar brag of the mar- 
ve ‘lone ‘* progress” of Popery in England. 
That the Papal Internationalist Monarchy 
has gained ground in anti-Papal States, as 
in Prussia, “and North America, where it 
has appeared as a novelty, is as little to be de- 
nied as that it has lost ground i in the States 
where it has been best and longest known. 
No modern States are so Protestant, in the 
rolitical sense of the word, as Italy and 
rarice ; so also Spain and the South Ameri- 
can Republics, find themselves driven at 
times to a war against the Vatican. The 
Church, as the late Mr. Maurice once said, 
is bound by her commission always to be 
Catholic; but the nations are obliged by 
their character and functions to be Protes- 
tant. The Papal Internationalist Monarchy 
offers itself to the private judgment of the 
individual as a Church ; but it opposes itself 
everywhere to the national governments as 
an internationalist secular State or Empire, 
and not as a Church. It is one of ‘* the 
Powers.” It receives and sends ambassa- 
dors. Unless a national Government con- 
cedes this or that demand of the Papacy for 
its bishoprics, its religious orders, or its 
schools, the local episcopal and other func- 
tionaries of the great Vatican secular 
‘* Power” are directed to instruct every 
local subject of the Pope to vote adversely 
to the Government, and traitorously to per- 
vert the institutions of his fatherland or his 
commune into tools for the ‘‘ progress’’ of 
what the Tablet calls ‘‘ Catholicism.”? A 
great deal of the ‘‘ progress” in which the 
Tablet glories is the product of this inveter- 
ate Erastianism of the Vatican, of that pref- 
erence of the secular to the spiritual arm b 
which it has just won its cowardly triumph 
over the Old Catholics in Bavaria. Even 
Bavaria, though it was long the Austria of 
the west, the servile political tool of the 
Vaticanal Internationalist Empire, has never 
accepted that fundamentally secular and 
political, but pretendedly religious, dogma 
of the universal episcopate and infallibility 
of any one whom the Cardinals may impose 
as Bishop upon the oppressed local Church 
of Rome. fe refused the placet. The State 
refused to declare, at the command of the 
Pope-King, that every Catholic that denied 
his Infallibility as judge of faith and morals 
—politics being a subdivision of morals— 
was by Bavarian law not a Catholic. But 
after the death of the greatest of the Bava- 
rians, Dr. Von Déllinger, when the Govern- 
ment was in need of the Vaticanist vote in 
the Parliament to get its desired grant for a 





costly expenditure on art, the Bavarian sub- 
jects of the Pope were instructed to refuse 
their votes unless the State would decree 
that the Old Catholics were no Catholics, 
and deprive them of all their rights in the 
churches. The Bavarian ministers of the 
State, after insisting for twenty years that 
Dr. Ddllinger, Friedrich, and their col- 
leagues in faith were Catholics, suddenly 
discovered a few weeks ago that they were 
not Catholics because they did not hold the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Vir- 
gin to be an article of faith. It was by a 
decree, fundamentally Erastian, that the 
Old Catholics were ejected, by the Bavarian 
State, from the Bavarian churches, and 
that the Bavarian Vaticanists are now able 
to chronicle the wonderful ‘* progress’’ of 
what the 7blet calls Catholicism in Bavaria. 

The Tadlet, however, adroitly masks the 
political behind the individual causes of 

*‘ progress.’’ Its glowing record deals al- 
most wholly with the men and women who 
have found their way to the foot of the 
throne of the Pope-King, or rather Pope- 
Cesar, by following out the Protestant prin- 
ciple of private judgment. The true value 
of such progress, apart from the restless 
political activity of the Vatican, may be 
fairly tested by comparing the Tablet’s rec- 
ord with the similar jubilant record of a 
more modern, and much more glaringly 
successful, international religion. General 
Booth, like the Pope of Rome, does not 
recognize National Churches or parochial 
churches—or would recognize them only 
where their members are subject, body and 
soul, to his personal monarchy. The Sal- 
vation Army, like the Roman Papacy and 
the Turkish Sultanship, is a religious inter- 
nationalist Caesardom. As every English 
body who has been led by his private judg- 
ment to separate himself from the Church 
of the nation, or the Church of his parish, 
and submit to the Pope of Rome, becomes 
thereby the religious and the secular subject 
of an Italian, so every Hindoo, Swiss, 
French, or German body who is led by his 
private judgment to enlist in the ranks of 
the Salvation Army becomes thereby the re- 
ligious (and will doubtless become in time 
the secular) subject of an Englishman. 
The Papacy has doubtless the advantage 
over the ‘*‘ Army’’ of a venerable antiquity, 
and the evolution of the history of Europe 
is inconceivable without it, a fact which ac- 
counts for all the learned and literary con- 
vertites, as well as half the romantic con- 
vertites, which occur in the Tadlet’s cata- 
logue, and which accounts also for the ab- 
sence in the catalogue of any such names as 
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those of Mr. Freeman, or Bishop Stubbs, 
or Arthur West Haddan, or other scientific 
historians of the first rank. All the stages 
of the evolution of the Papacy out of the 
Pagan Roman Cesardom and the St. Peter 
Legend may be traced in Langen’s Ge- 
schichte, the one exhaustive scientific history 
of the Roman Bishopric by a Catholic 
scholar, and a book which much needs to be 
Englished by a competent hand. But in 
the course of a few generations, if the Sal- 
vation Army should last so long, the evi- 
dence of all history justifies us in expecting 
that a crowd of glorifying legends will 
gather around the traditional figure of the 
founder of the new international religious 
monarchy, General Booth. 

When we turn from the past to the pres- 
ent, however, and compare the so-called 
“* Catholic advance” of the Pope in England 
with the Salvationist advance of the other 
international commander, the General, in 
England and all the world, the Pope has to 
be content with a very much lower place. 
What a very poor story 1s the glowing chron- 
icle of the 7ablet in comparison with the 
glowing chronicle of the War Cry! In the 
vulgar and imposing category of mere quan- 
tity the Pope lags far behind the General. 
In the spiritual category of quality, if the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ be especially the 
Commonwealth of the Poor, the victories of 
the General are more stupendously brilliant 
in every way than the triumphs attributed 
by the Tablet to the last two Popes. The 
Pope’s historiographer dwells with delight 
upon the aristocracy, gentility, learning, 
statesmanship, estheticism, of the English 

risoners taken captive by the Vatican. 

Lis catalogue reads like a rival list to that 
which the Nations’ Apostle once exhibited 
to the Orthodox Church of Corinth—then, 
as now, a Church not subject to Rome— 
‘how that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called.” None are more ready to do honour 
than we are to the devotion of so many Ro- 
man clergy and sisters, amongst these con- 
vertites, to the service of the poor. They 
have done, as Calvinists and Methodists 
have also done, much for the poor. But the 
Pope cannot boast in his Tadlet’s triumph- 
song, as the General can boast in his War 
Cry, that he has done almost everything for 
the poor by the poor. A few dexterous 
changes in the Tadlet’s court-chronicle 
chapter of ‘‘ The Story of the Conversions” 
would convert it into a supplementary cha 
ter of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Book of Snobs.” The 
chronicler does not see that it is not a real 
triumph for a throne when causes and classes 


which the King of Glory has rejected in 
His redeeming process of world-government, 
gather around it as their last despairing 
hope. It is by a natural instinct that the 
Bombas, when the King and Liberator of 
the Nations has discrowned them, fly to the 
Pope for consolation. ‘‘Jesus loves the 
aristocracy,’’ said Pius IX. at a reception 
of noble pilgrims. The Zadlet seems to in- 
dulge a pious wish that before long to be 
peer and to be a Papist will be one and the 
same, and that every snob will hereafter 
say of the Church of England—as that suc- 
cessively Covenanter and Papist convertite 
Charles II. once said of Presbyterianism, 
‘* Tt is not a religion for a gentleman.” 

The chapter recording the triumphs of the 
Pope in the “‘ apostleship of the genteel’’ 
is followed by a chapter, apparently from a 
different pen, on the more recent flirtation 
of the Vaticanists with the Socialists. The 
writer has no hope of ‘‘the English bour- 
geoisie’’ as a recruiting ground for the 
Pope, although in America (as we have been 
told by a competent observer) it is amongst 
snobbish men and women, suddenly en- 
riched by the worship of Mammon, that the 
Roman proselytiser angles most successfully 
with the bait of ‘‘ antiquity,” and conjures 
the ambitious members of a ‘‘ new family” 
with the net of the “old religion.’”’ His 
casuistry is put to a severe test by his at- 
tempt to reconcile the recent courting of 
the ‘“‘ hungry Demos’? with the emphatic 
declaration of Pius IX. that he ‘“‘ would 
never be reconciled with Liberalism and the 
new civilisation.” 

The singer of the second strophe in the 
Tablet’s jubilant hymn holds much the 
same similar relation to the singer of the 
first strophe, as the Jesuit who wrote in 
favour of the claims of James of Scotland 
to succeed Elizabeth held to the other Jesuit 
who wrote in favour of the claims of Phili 
of Spain. The succession to the Englis 
crown was quite a secondary thing; the 
great thing was that the successor, whoever 
he might be, should be told that the Jesuits 
were so loyal to him that they had written 
in his favour. The Irish peasant Home 
Ruler has to be remembered by the Pope, 
as well as the aristocratic English owner of 
Trish lands. If the gain of the aristocracy 
has to be paid for by the loss of the democ- 
racy, the Pope will get a bad bargain. A 
great deal is explained, for those who will 
read between the lines, by the confession 
on page 765 :—‘‘ While an earnest of the 
conversion of the nation at large seemed to 
be given in that of many of its leading 
spirits, the Popular Element, hitherto 
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wanting to (Roman) Catholicism in Eng- 
land”—and still wanting amongst those 
who alone really are England—‘‘ was sup- 

lied by the large Irish immigration started 
in 1846 under the impetus of famine and 
continued ever since. The proletariat of 
the great cities is now to a large extent Irish 
and Catholic.” So, if we had Home Rule 
for England, this braggart song of triumph 
would prove to be a very small thing. It is 
not that the English have been turning 
Papists, but that Papists (urged by famine, 
Bismarck, Falk Laws, a French Republic, 
and many other foreign causes) have been 
thronging into England. 

A catalogue of the ‘leading spirits’’ who 
have not strayed to the Vatican would 

eatly reduce the pretences of the Tablet’s 
jubilant catalogue. There were two Arch- 
deacons in the diocese of Chichester, Man- 
ning and Julius Hare. Manning was taken, 
but Hare was left. Who was the greater 
scholar, the deeper thinker, the profounder 
historian, the more permanent teacher, the 
more really scientific theologian of the two? 
Certainly not Manning. It is still true of 
these ultra-Protestant convertites, as Hare 
said of them in 1846, they ‘‘leave the 
Church because she does not straightway 
bow to their advice, and do as they bid 
her.” What they called their ‘‘ conver- 
sion’’ was often nothing else, as Hare said, 
but ‘‘ an utterly lawless act of the most pre- 
sumptuous self-will.” Archdeacon Hare, 
like Archdeacon Manning, paid a visit to 
Rome; but he saw the real Rome where 
Manning would see only an imaginary 
Rome. ‘‘I saw the Pope,” said Arch- 
deacon Hare after witnessing a grand pro- 
cession of the Pope-King, ‘‘ apparently 
kneeling in prayer for mankind ; but the 
legs which kneeled were artificial. He was 
in his chair. Was not that sight enough to 
counteract all the ssthetical impressions of 
the worship ?” Faber, the gushing man, 
was taken: but Kingsley, the wholesome- 
minded, was left. 

We have not space to pursue the contrast ; 
but every well-instructed English Church- 
man will find no difficulty in compiling such 
a one for himself. The pathetic representa- 
tion of Newman, Manning, and others re- 
nouncing their prospects of *‘ fat bishoprics” 
by turning Papists is an argument to the 
groundlings. What fat bishopric did Pusey 
or Keble gain, who remained loyal? It 
would be more rational to say that Pusey 
‘renounced his prospects” of being a Car- 
dinal, or possibly of being the Pope, by 
obeying his conscience and keeping faithful 
to the English Church. 


OUR RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
BY HENRY DRUMMOND. 


From The Southern Churchman (Episcopalian), Richmond, 
Va., May 22, 1890. 

THERE is a more serious trouble in a 
Christian community than doubt. I sup- 
pose it is with you as with us of ‘nuciead, 
that the religious experience of nine tenths 
of our church-members is not at all a satis- 
factory thing. It is ‘‘ A thing of shreds 
and patches.” The sermon of to-day puts 
out the sermon of yesterday, and the book 
of to-morrow will put them both out. We 
have new views and experiences every day. 
Meanwhile, the religious life stands still. 
Are you sure you are on the right way of 
growing better? The object of the Chris- 
tian life is to make men and women more 
like Christ. Are you getting any more like 
him? Have you attained? If so, it is 
well; but if not, it is worth while lookin 
at nature to see if, in her simplicity ae 
childlikeness, she may shed some light on 
why our life is so unsatisfactory, and how 
we can better it. Our religious life gets 
into an invalid condition just as our bodily 
life. We violate certain laws. Not one of 
you has come to this place in sickness, how- 
ever slight, who has not brought it on by 
violating, generally unconsciously, some 
simple he. It is the same thing in re- 
ligion. The great treatment that one gets 
here is to get into restored physical condi- 
tions. Then the health comes of itself, 
The religious life is in an invalid condition 
because we have not fulfilled the conditions 
of spiritual health. These conditions are 
even more simple than those of bodily 
health. There is nothing more simple than 
religion, nothing more simple than to have 
rest and peace and joy and faith and love. 
There is a great mystery made of this, but 
it is really the most simple thing in the 
world. It is in the reach of any one who 
goes about it in the right way. 

The difficulty is, most of us are busy with 
effects instead of with causes. We pray 
for peace, love and faith. But these are all 
effects, produced by the fulfilment of cer- 
tain causes. Before you pray for the effects, 
examine and ascertain their causes. The 
way to get the effect is not to pray for it 
but to fulfil its cause. Then, you cannot 
help getting it. Things don’t come by 
magic in religion. We pray, and think that 
God will take these things down and fit 
them into some place in us that we have 
left vacant. This is impossible ; God never 
does things in that way. Everything comes 
by cause and effect. 
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For illustration, take any gift of God— 
joy, for instance. Why did Christ speak 
this parable of the vine, in the fifteenth 
chapter of John? Did you ever notice 
why ? After telling us, he gives us the 
reason. ‘‘ These things have I spoken unto 
you that your joy might be full.” He 
wanted to produce an effect. The parable 
of the vine explains the cause of that effect. 
If any one will fulfil the cause, he will 
have the effect. The vine in the east is the 
symbol of joy—it is that ‘‘ which makes 
on the heart of man.” Christ tells us 
10ow to get this joy. It is by abiding in the 
vine. So when one has not joy in the fu- 
ture it is because he does not fulfil the con- 
dition. If you abide in Christ I don’t say 
that you may possibly get some joy ; but I 
say you must get it, you cannot help it. 
You cannot get it by praying for it, but by 
fulfilling the condition. When you pray, 

ray that you may fulfil the condition. 
ivery promise has a condition. In the 
most complacent way we claim the promise 
when we do not take the trouble to fulfil 
the condition. Whenever you find an 7 it 
means that there is a condition, and that it 
must be fulfilled before the éffect can fol- 
low. This is pure religion and pure science, 
and you can never get past it. There is no 
chance in religion. Everything goes by 
cause and effect. There is no room for 
‘‘perhaps.”” You pray, and there is no 
“perhaps you will get it.” If you fulfil 
the condition, you cannot help getting it. 
It is a law of nature and God that the cause 
shall be followed by the effect. 

I have told you how to get joy. Let us 
take up love. How are we to get it? If 
you look at the first epistle of John, in the 

evised Version, you find, ‘‘ We love, be- 
cause he first loved us.’’ It is not as it is 
in the old version: ‘‘ We love him,” but 
‘we love” in general. We know what love 
means. Its origin is a question of cause 
and effect. Love comes not by prayer, but 
by the presentation of an object that is lova- 
ble. ‘** We love because he first loved us.’’ 

How shall we find rest? By reading 
books for the anxious? No. By praying 
for it? You may think that I am talking 
harshly. But you have been praying for 
rest all your life; have you got it? No. 
There is evidently something wrong. ‘Try 
some other plan. Look into the causes. 
I take a eal text as a help to illustrate 
my meaning and fix itin memory. Christ 
says, ‘“‘ Learn of me’’—cause; and ‘Ye 
shall find rest”—effect. Thus you get rest. 

Christ even specifies what he wishes us 
to learn. ‘‘ Learn of me, for I am meek 
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and lowly of heart ; and ye shall find rest.’’ 
How much of our restlessness is caused by 
not being meek and lowly in heart—by our 
being slighted, by our pride being wounded, 
by not getting our due? If we were meek, 
we should find rest in being meek. If 
lowly, rest in being lowly. Cause and effect 
sot go together. This is how to get rest. 
Become meek and lowly. Don’t go to 
books for the anxious. Learn of Christ. 
Learn how Christ took things, saw things, 
and did things ; and the same mind which 
was in him will become yours. Have him 
for your teacher, and you must learn and 
find rest. 

I will now speak of peace. <A single sen- 
tence will show the cause and effect. ‘* Be 
careful for nothing, but in everything by 
prayer and rg en with thanks let 
your requests made known unto God ; 
and the peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds.”’ 

Can faith ever come in this way? I know 
of no other way in which it cancome. You 
pray for it, but does that strengthen your 
faith? I heard Mr. Moody once say in 
England : ‘‘ If I had spent as much time in 
reading my Bible and in learning about 
Christ as I have in praying for faith, I 
should have a great deal more of it.” If 
he had been busy with the cause, instead of 
praying for the effect, he would have had a 
great deal more of it. How does faith 
come? As in common life. I am intro- 
duced to a gentleman I never met. I don’t 
trust him; he don’t trust me. We do not 
trust each other. If I spend an hour in 
conversation with him, and grow to esteem 
him, I shall begin to trust him, and the 
more I know him if he is at all trustworthy, 
the more I shall trust him. It is the same 
in religion. The way to trust God is to 
know God ; and as you let your acquaint- 
ance ripen, your trust will grow. It is the 
same in the spiritual world as in the natural 
world. 

There is no magic about religion, no 
chance. All these things come along the 
line of cause and effect. If we fulfil the 
condition upon which any of these things 
are to be given we shall have them to-mor- 
row. I want you to get some such basis for 
Christian experience, and then you will 
have it, as certainly as the laws of nature 
are constant and invariable. 

Some one asks, ‘‘ How can we get religion 
in this way? How can we begin?” We 
must begin by getting to know personally— 
not by phrases or doctrines, but as a per- 
sonal friend—our Elder Brother, the Lord 
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Jesus Christ. All these things rise from an 
acquaintance with him. If I but know 
him, joy comes, trust comes. Love comes 
—I cannot help loving him. Rest comes— 
I cannot help learning. Peace comes—I 
cannot look out for myself when I have 
him to look out for me. All springs from 
the relation of personal friendship to the 
best friend. But, you say, I reduce re- 
ligion to a common friendship. There is 
nothing in this world so Divine as friend- 
ship, no force so active as the force of a 
friendship—another life playing upon your 
life constantly. A common friendship !— 
**God is love !’’—that’s friendship, there 
is nothing higher. Come to Christ, then 
stay there. All spiritual blessings come 
from that, by cause and effect. Just so 
would it be with a friend down here were 
he high enough. You must get to know 
Christ. Come out of the region of clouds. 
How do you get to knowanybody? It gen- 
erally begins with a few words of conversa- 
tion. I might be introduced to a man 
here, and we talk together. When I sail 
for England, my acquaintance is on the 
steamer, and for a week or more we pace 
the deck together, in interchange of 
thought. That man becomes my friend. 
We meet frequently, correspond, a lifelong 
friendship is formed. So it is begun in re- 
ligion. You get to know Christ as you get 
to know any friend. Try a few words of 
conversation. You have begun. You 
don’t know him. But you have formed an 
acquaintance which Christ has been longing 
for. 

All the time you have been growing up, 
and going to meetings, and reading books, 
Jesus has been over you in love. You have 
been busy with your own thoughts and 
books’ thoughts, and men’s thoughts, about 
religion and Christ, the great friend you 
have never noticed. Talk two or three sen- 
tences to him. Open the Book—perhaps 
he will talk back just one sentence ; then 
do what he tells you. If you seek more of 
his friendship, do it, whatever it is. Then, 
cultivate the friendship. It will ripen in 
that way and in no other—by no magic, 
but in the way of cause and effect. In no 
other way can religion arise and develop in 
the heart. 

I cannot promise that you will know very 
much about Christ in one night. But if 
you begin thus, you will be based on ra- 
tional principles, and these effects will be 
Serge in you, and cannot fail to be pro- 

uced in you. All other methods of re- 


ligious growth are based upon mystery, and 
have not the least effect. Get on that line, 
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and growth will be produced in you. I 
cannot promise that you will know every- 
thing at once, but you can begin at once. 
You will not see much fora few hours, or 
maybe longer. I saw a baby brought into 
the room to see its father. The child had 
not even learned to fix its eye upon its 
father, but looked slowly around the room 
until it found him. But the next time it 
just made one swift circuit and its eye was 
on the father. You will come to something 
like that. Cling to the principle just laid 
down, and you must come to that. The law 
of cause and effect cannot miscarry. That 
which is begun in the simplest possible way, 
= be perfected until you have learned it 
all. 

The life I have described is life abundant. 
I wish I had been taught that in the Sun- 
day-school. I was taught that ‘‘ God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son’’—that if I believed in him I should 
escape perdition, get to heaven, be saved. 
That is not what the text says. My teacher 
never got past the first half of the verse, 
and he did me wrong by not emphasizing 
the other half. We shall have life—not a 
mere thing called peace, not a mere emotion 
or sentiment—but spiritual life, including 
all. That is the Gospel we have to proclaim 
—not a little good, but a more abundant 


life. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF UNITARIAN- 
ISM. 


BY WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL.D. 
From The Standard (Baptist), Chicago, June 5, 1890. 


THE truth of the charge made against 
Unitarianism, that its theology is barren of 
inspiration and life-giving power, is indig- 
nantly denied by the mass of its advocates, 
who ascribe all such accusations to orthodox 
illiberality and prejudice. What reply will 
be made, if it be shown that the sharpest 
criticisms of Unitarianism by its enemies 
are surpassed in severity by the complaints 
made against it by its own champions ? 
The highest Unitarian authority of the 
world is Rev. James Martineau, D.D., of 
London, and the following is his frank con- 
fession touching the huskiness of Unitarian 
theology, literature and philosophy, as food 
for souls: “‘I am constrained to say that 
neither my intellectual preference nor my 
moral admiration goes heartily with the 
Unitarian heroes, sects or productions of 
any age. LEbionites, Arians, Socinians, all 
seem to me to contrast unfavorably with 
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their opponents. I am conscious that my 
deepest obligations as a learner from others 
are in almost _— department to writers 
not of my owncreed. In philosophy I have 
had to unlearn most that I had imbibed 
from my early text-books, and the authors 
in chief favor with them. In Biblical in- 
terpretation I derive from Calvin and Whit- 
by the help that fails me in Crellius and 
Belsham. In devotional literature and re- 
ligious thought, I find nothing of ours that 
does not pale before Augustine and Pascal. 
And in the poetry of the church, it is the 
Letin or German hymns, or the lines of 
Charles et or Keble, that fasten on my 
memory and heart, and all else feel poor 
and cold. I cannot help this.” 

Such is the honest, ingenuous confession 
of James Martineau, one of the clearest- 
headed and profoundest philosophical writ- 
ers in the Unitarian church. Now hear 
Theodore Parker, the most powerful cham- 
ear of ‘‘ liberalism” on this side of the At- 
antic. Speaking of the Unitarian minis- 
ters of his day, he says: ‘‘ To me their 
preaching seemed too much to relate to out- 
ward things, not enough to inward pious 
life; their prayers felt cold. In general 
they had no theory which justified a more 
emotional experience of religion. Their 
philosophy, with many excellences, was sure 
of no great spiritual truth. 70 their meta- 
age eternal life was only probable. 
Nay, in their chief periodical, when it rep- 
resented the opinions of the leaders of the 
sect, one of their most powerful writers de- 
clared the existence of God was not a cer- 
tainty of metaphysical demonstration, not 
even a fact of consciousness. Surely, a 
yarty with no better philosophy, and yet re- 
jecting instinct fora guide, breaking with 
supernatural tradition at the Trinity, its 
most important link, could not produce a 
deep and continuous action of the religious 
element in the mass of its members, when 
left individually free ; nor, when organized 
as a sect, with the discipline of a corpora- 
tion, could it continue to advance, or even 
to hold its own, and live long on its ‘ State- 
ment of Reasons for not Believing in the 
Trinity.’ ” 

Let us listen next to the New York Chris- 
tian Inquirer, the leading organ, in its 
day, of Unitarianism in the United States. 
‘“‘ The chief defect of both Universalists and 
Unitarians,” it said some years ago, “is 
want of religion. We do not shrink from 
making this confession. We know that 
there are thousands of estimable, devout 
people connected with our churches. We 
can never forget the rare piety of Henry 
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Ware and Henry Bacon ; but piety is not 
the characteristic of liberal Christians. 
. . . Liberal Christianity is generally re- 
garded as an idea, a criticism, a respecta- 
bility, anything and everything but a re- 
ligion.”” so feel that, with all its 
merits, it lacks some life-giving, soul-in- 
spiring property or power. It has well- 
nigh stranded on the dry sands of ethical 
criticism, and will go to pieces there, as it 
deserves, unless it pushes off into deep re- 
ligious sentiments, and catches the breath 
of God in its sails. The future of liberal 
Christianity depends upon whether it can 
pray. If it is not a piety, as well as a 
philosophy, it will perish.’”’ We suspect 
that x Unitarianism can pray, in the 
highest sense of the word, it will no longer 
have a raison d’ etre. 

In the Unitarian Review for November, 
1883, there is a frank and vigorous article 
by Roland A. Wood, on ‘‘Some Absent 
Spokes of the Unitarian Wheel.” The first 
of these absent spokes, the writer declares, 
is the spoke of faith. ‘‘ If we could get on 
without religious faith, we should flourish.” 
By this he means not speculative faith, but 
emotive. Not being emotive, the faith of 
the Unitarians, he says, cannot bear them 
up into the region of inspiration, enthusi- 
asm, and self-sacrifice. ‘‘ Our self-con- 
sciousness checks our devotion, our sense of 
the ridiculous forbids enthusiasm.” Of 
Unitarian public worship, he says: “‘It 
has remained almost ascetic in its austerity, 
so much so that dreariness of worship is 
noted by John Henry Newman as a special 
token of Socinianism. To outsiders, we 
are not merely faithless,—we are frigid. 
And to one another, we do not seem all 
aglow. There is about us no delicate mys- 
tery, no subtle glamour, no romance of 
symbol, no ceremonial charm, no poetry of 
worship. The young we cannot fascinate, 
the feeble have no support, the sorrowing 
no solace ; the strong, active, prosaic natures 
come to us, and get the minimum of spir- 
itual nourishment, which they consider 
enough.” 

Some years ago the London Prospective 
Review, a Unitarian periodical, asked the 
question, ‘‘ Why is it that Unitarians feel 
no call to send the gospel to the heathen ?” 
Confessing its inability to answer the ques- 
tion, it added: ‘‘ This we know, that a 
contracted sphere of duties implies a languid 
centre,—-narrow sympathies,—a cold, un- 
enterprising heart ; and that a church that 
has not faith enough to set its heart, and 
stake its fortunes on great deeds of love, 
will never provide a religion for human na- 
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ture.’’ Any such church, the writer adds, 
‘* must perish, and deserves to perish. . . . 
It dies because it does not ennoble men’s 
lives, nor employ their energies, nor feed 
the hunger and thirst of men’s souls.’’ 

Thus much for the spirituality and in- 
spiration of Unitarianism. The article in 
the Christian Inquirer from which we have 
quoted was deemed of sufficient importance 
to be republished in the same paper a few 
years after its first appearance. Let us 
next see what representative Unitarians 
have to say of the adaptation of the cardinal 
doctrines of orthodoxy to the needs and 
cravings of the human heart. 

Hear the Christian Examiner, in its day 
the ablest and most scholarly Unitarian 
periodical in the world. Some years ago, 
in speaking of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
it said: ‘* Again and again its defenses 
have been battered down, and the doctrine 
itself logically demolished, yet somehow it 
has survived all its destructions. It is one 
of the oldest doctrines of the church. Nine- 
tenths of the strongest and best Christians 
that ever lived have believed it... . All 
past experience shows that to attack the 
Trinity,—or, what is now becoming the 
chief point in the doctrine, the deity of 
Christ,—on its logical side, is utterly vain. 
It is clung to in the face of the clearest 
demonstrations of its untruth. Jt somehow 
Seeds the soul, gives it fullness of the Divine 
nature; and what avails it to prove by 
argument that the food is dust and ashes, 
when millions of beings are using it every 
day, and find it gives them grandest health 
and strength?” Again, listen to T. Starr 
King, one of the most eloquent, candid, 
and popular of all the champions of So- 
cinianism in this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. In a glowing passage on 
the doctrine of an expiatory atonement, he 
says: “‘ It is ennobled by the holiest mem- 
ories, as it has been consecrated by the lofti- 
est talent of Christendom. It fired the 
fierce eloquence of Tertullian in the early 
church, and gushed in honeyed periods 
from the lips of Chrysostom ; it enlisted 
the life-long zeal of Athanasius to keep it 
pure ; the sublimity of it fired every power 
and commanded all the resources of the 
mighty soul of Augustine ; the learning of 
Jerome and the energy of Ambrose were 
committed to its defense ; it was the text 
for the subtle eye and analytic thought of 
Aquinas ; it was the pillar of Luther’s soul, 
toiling for man; it was shaven into intel- 
lectual proportions and systematic symmetry 
by the iron logic of Calvin ; it inspired the 
beautiful humility of Fénelon, fostered the 


devotion and self-sacrifice of Oberlin ; 
flowed like molten metal into the rigid forms 
of Edwards’ intellect, and kindled the deep 
and steady rapture of Wesley’s heart. . . , 
All the great enterprises of Christian his- 
tory have been born from the influence, im- 
mediate or remote, which this vicarious the- 
ory of redemption has exercised upon the 
mind and heart of humanity.” 

Such is Unitarianism, and such are the 
evangelical doctrines, by the confession of 
the former’s recognized exponents and most 
eloquent apologists. Had the passages we 
have quoted from the Christian Inquirer 
and the Liberal Christian appeared among 
the editorials of an orthodox journal, they 
would have been denounced as gross libels. 
The Jnquirer states only the simple truth, 
when it declares that the stream of religious 
life in its sect has been most elegantly slen- 
der. The charge so often made against 
Unitarianism is fatally true; it is arid as 
Sahara,—cold as the Polar snows. It isa 
religion of negations, and the soul can no 
more feed on negation than the lungs can 
breathe in an exhausted receiver. Its ws- 
thetics and fine morals are excellent in them- 
selves, but are poor substitutes for religious 
truth, and can never satisfy the anxieties of 
those that feel their need of reconciliation, 
justification, and pardon through ‘‘ the one 
mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus.” ‘* Forced by its position 
among the sects,” as Edwin P. Whipple, an 
avowed Unitarian, once declared, ‘‘ to deny 
rather than affirm,”—adopting as its chief 
mission antagonism to orthodoxy,—it has 
been forever on its guard lest it should imi- 
tate or borrow from orthodoxy, and has 
starved. ‘‘ Doctor,’’ said King James I. to 
a Puritan divine, ‘‘ do you go barefoot, be- 
cause the papists wear dom and stockings ?” 

Unitarianism is respectable, it is moral, 
intellectual, scholarly and skilled in fine 
writing ; but it has no enthusiasm, no mag- 
netism, no drawing-power. It clothes the 
naked, feeds the hungry, provides abun- 
dantly for the wants of the body ; but in 
providing for the wants of the soul, the 
spiritual nature, it miserably fails. Its hu- 
manitarianism has no regenerating power. 
Because, while it ‘‘ believes in God,”’ it fails 
to ‘‘ believe also in Christ,” it is, as another 
has said, an anchor without flukes, a half- 
formed arch, a bridge that half spans the 
stream. Unitarianism sends no missionaries 
to the pagans; it has neither Loyolas nor 
Ridleys, neither Savonarolas nor Judsons ; 
it can boast of no saints or martyrs. In the 
religious sphere its grand ambition has been 
to avoid the appearance of fanaticism and 
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absurdity. You cannot be drowned, if you 
never go near the water ; you will not break 
your neck in a steeple-chase if you never 
mount a horse ; you will never be overheated 
if you keep always in the current of a north- 
easter; and if you keep your mouth shut 
always, it is positively certain that you will 
never say a foolish thing, nor die of indiges- 
tion. Such has been the logic and the 
volicy of Unitarianism. While other sects 
| So dotted and belted the world with their 
missionary stations, seeking ‘‘ to preach the 
gospel to every creature,” this has been con- 
tent to avoid extravagances and undue ex- 
citement—in short, ‘‘ to dwell in decencies 
forever.”’ To avoid fever, it has sat in an 
ice-house. 

In view of these facts, and considering 
that even the quietest manifestations of the 
religious life have a foolish and fanatical 
aspect to the worldly and even to the phil- 
osophic eye, is it strange that Unitarianism, 
by its ridiculous fear of the ridiculous and 
its fanatical fear of the fanatical, has fixed 
a great gulf between itself and the mysteri- 
ous revelations, the divine inspirations, and 
the ineffable raptures, that characterize the 
religious life ? Is it strange, as a writer in 
an English Unitarian paper thinks it is, 
** that a church so rich in mind, heart, and 
purse, should remain from generation to 
generation the smallest, weakest, and frail- 
est of the sects of Christendom ;” that its 
leading organ, after an existence of thirty 
years, under the names of The Christian 
Inquirer, The Liberal Christian, The In- 
quirer, should die by atrophy ; and that 
the able and scholarly Unitarian Review 
should be ‘‘ more honored and praised than 
subscribed for,” as a council of Unitarian 
churches some years ago complained ? Is 
it strange that, as Edwin P. Whipple com- 
plained in his paper on T. Starr King, 
**Unitarians, as a body, are commonly, 
scandalously indifferent to the works pro- 
duced by their most eminent representatives 
in the theological world ;” that in his inter- 
course with intelligent laymen he hardly 
found one who had ever heard that Dr. 
Hedge’s ‘‘ Ways of the Spirit” (which he 
characterizes as *‘ one of the most profound 
books that have lately appeared from the 
American press’’) had even been published ? 

Is it strange that, as Mr. Wood, already 
quoted, says in the Unitarian Review: ‘* It 
is a notorious fact that many, hunger-driven, 
leave the Unitarian fold, that they may be 
fed’? Is it strange that, as the report of 
the council above-mentioned bewails, ** Uni- 
tarians often run away, and from no change 
of opinions, but in apparent indifference to 








them, from Unitarian churches to Episcopal 
and other orthodox churches, to find, as 
they represent, a more worshipful climate, 
heartier singing, a livelier participation in 
the service, a greater interest in the children 
and in the young” ? Is it strange that Uni- 
tarianism in London, as Moncure D. Con- 
way ae asserted, is dying, and that he 
abandoned his pulpit there in disgust ; that 
in the city of New York, where there were 
two Unitarian churches seventy years ago, 
there are to-day, though the population of 
that city has multiplied more than tenfold, 
but two Unitarian churches still ; that in 
New England, the head-center of Socinian- 
ism, the Unitarian body, according to a re- 
cent editorial in the Boston Daily Herald, 
‘*is to-day numerically not more than half 
so large as it was twenty-five years ago”? 
Can we wonder that an Osgood and a Hunt- 
ington left the freezing atmosphere of such 
a sect for a sunnier and more genial clime, 
and that a Martineau* found in his better 
days more nutriment in the literature of 
Catholicism, with all its mummeries and 
superstitions, than in the dry bones of a 
Christless Christianity ? And finally, can 
we be astonished that, as Mr. Wood asserts, 
Unitarians, when he wrote, were seriously 
contemplating and discussing the advan- 
tages of a denominational decease ? 





THE MINISTRY AND WELL-TO-DO 
FAMILIES. 

From The Christian Intelligencer (Reformed Dutch), New 
York, June 4, 1890. 

AT a meeting of ministers recently the 
question, ‘‘ Why Do so Few of the Sons of 
Well-to-Do Families Enter the Ministry ?’’ 
was discussed. It is a matter of present 
importance. By well-to-do families are 
meant not only families of wealth, but those 
who are able to meet all the expense of 
maintaining a son during a theological 
course. Neither is the question intended 
to suggest even that families not able to bear 
such expense are not respectable, or that 
the majority of the young men now in theo- 
logical seminaries have not come from re- 
spectable families. ‘They do belong to such 
households. Respectability is not to be 
measured among Christians or sensible peo- 
by the amount of money this or that 

amily is able to spend. Households highly 
esteemed for their intelligence and Chris- 
tian character often cannot furnish all the 





* Since this paper was written, Dr. Martineau has published 
a work on * The Seat of Authority in Religion,” in which he 
appears to have renounced all faith in Christianity. 
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means a son needs to carry him through a 
collegiate and seminary career. 

It is also necessary to say that a young 
man who gives himself to the service of the 
Church, gives more than those who con- 
tribute to maintain him during his life as a 
student. Such young men are called 
** beneficiaries,’’ but often the persons com- 
monly regarded as his benefactors are the 
real beneficiaries. They receive tenfold, 
twentyfold, not rer a hundredfold 
more than they give. Where would the 
Church be to-day had it had no beneficiaries, 
so called ? 

But it is certain, well-to-do families do 
not feel that they are under obligations to 
devote their sons to the ministry. The 
number of such students in the seminaries 
has steadily declined, especially during the 

ast fifteen or twenty years. ‘The fact that 
ess than one-fourth of the young men now 
in the theological seminaries have taken a 
college course, indicates that the candidates 
for the ministry have not come from such 
homes as are under consideration. Such 
families, however, cannot absolve themselves 
from the duty of supplying the Church and 
the world with heralds of the Cross. Their 
obligation and responsibility is precisely 
that of all other Christian homes. The 
command, ‘‘ Go preach the Gospel,’ is ad- 
dressed to them by our Lord and Saviour as 
it is to all other households which profess 
allegiance to and receive salvation from 
Him. The oracles of God are entrusted to 
them to be declared to others in the same 
measure that they are committed to others. 
They are bound to consider whether the 
Lord and Saviour, the Church and the 
world, are not in need of their sons in the 
pulpit and in the pastor’s work. It is their 
duty, is a part of their Christian obliga- 
tions, and an important part. 

There has been a great change. It was a 
common occurrence within the memory of 
mapy now living, for Christian parents to 
consecrate their sons to the Lord’s service 
as preachers of the Gospel. Mothers de- 
voted their sons from birth to this form of 
Christian duty. Parents importunately be- 
sought the Hearer of Prayer that He would 
make their sons ministers. The example 
of Hannah in giving Samuel to the Lord 
was often spoken of. Who hears it spoken 
of in these days ? 

Christian families then were burdened, as 
they are not now, with the depravity of 
men and with the fact that sinful souls are 
lost souls. The motive of the Church has 
changed, and without good reason. The 
men and women who press upon the Church 
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in tens of thousands are not holy; and 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
Whatever may be the form of appeal pre- 
ferred, the end sought is the same—a trust 
in God, love for Him, resulting in obedi- 
ence to Him, exhibited in a godly life. And 
if men do not learn to love and serve God it 
would be better for them if they had not 
been born. These great essential facts of 
revelation, which commend themselves to 
every man’s intelligence and conscience, 
ought to rest upon the heart of the Church, 
Preachers are needed to win men to holi- 
ness, and no class in the Church is exempt, 
or ought to be, from the obligation to fur, 
nish the preachers. 

We are bent on making money. 
is worshipped. Materialism is one of the 
repulsive characteristics of the times. 
Young men engage in pursuits that may 
lead to affluence. The family is dominated 
by the desire that the young men of the 
household shall win distinction and a for- 
tune. Conscience is cajoled and quieted by 
the promise that, as an income is acquired, 
gifts shall be made to support the sons of 
some other families in the theological school. 
The attractions of other pursuits, the tem- 
poral honors and emoluments they may 
yield, are not resisted, but are entertained 
and held up before the lads and young men 
of the house as eminently worthy of their 
attention. The life of the family does not 
declare in its daily talk and demeanor, in 
its spiritual, religious exercises that the de- 
mands of the ministry are regarded as an 
obligation to be discharged. The family 
prefers that the son shall enter some other 
profession or pursuit, and that preference 
gives tone to its treatment of the son, and 
gives a chief element to the moral atmos- 
phere in which he is bred. 

Christian people also endeavor to main- 
tain mental composure by assuring them- 
selves that a young man can do the Lord’s 
work effectively and on a large scale with- 
out becoming a minister. Ife can be a Sab- 
bath-school teacher, become a Sabbath- 
school superintendent, can make it his busi- 
ness to strive to win his acquaintances, his 
clients, his customers, to faith in Christ, 
and so be a useful Christian, and win many 
souls. But the Sabbath-school and all the 
forms of Christian activity depend upon the 
organized Church ; and what is a Church 
without a minister? How long would it 
live without the presence of a preacher and 
— How long would a congregation 
e held within the walls of the meeting- 
house, if there should not be an acceptable 
preacher in the pulpit ? 
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The notion is also created by the success 
of evangelists that a theological education 
is not necessary, that a man can declare all 
the words of this life with power without 
the instruction of the schools. Is it not 
true, however, that reputable and really 
useful — depend upon the churches, 
and draw their audiences mainly from the 
churches and Sabbath-schools ? Do not ex- 
perienced and reputable evangelists require 
as a necessary condition that they shall have 
the support of the pastors and churches of 
the loca ity in which they undertake a spe- 
cial work ? Besides this, how many of the 
evangelists would maintain themselves as 
settled pastors ? Some would, the majority 
would not. God’s work in this world de- 
pends upon the established churches, held 
together, carried forward, held up, strength- 
ened, encouraged, led by the settled edu- 
cated preacher and pastor. The Church of 
God and the world need educated Christian 
ministers. No substitute for them has been 
found. The office has been originated and 
maintained by God, and blessed of Him. 
The triumphs of the truth, of Christianity, 
have been won under the leadership of edu- 
cated ministers. The line is a splendid one. 
What it has done and won for the world is 
unspeakable. ‘The names of the men who 
have been the leaders of the Church, the 
Augustines, the Luthers, the Calvins, the 
Wesleys, are immortal. It is an honor to 
belong to such a line of benefactors of the 
world, a higher and more lasting honor than 
to secure much of that which the world 
praises, They that turn many to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the stars and forever in 
the firmament of the better and heavenly 
country. 

The treatment to which ministers in these 
days are often subjected repels men, no 
doubt, from this highest form of Christian 
service. A merchant, or lawyer, or physi- 
cian, or mechanic makes his residence in a 
town and remains there, grows gray there, 
accumulating friends, patrons, influence, 
property, as long as he lives. But the stay 
of the minister is three, or five, or ten years, 
and then he is sometimes driven out, hurled 
out, to find another charge, encumbered by 
the fact that he was discharged from his 
last settlement. When he passes the dead 
line of fifty he is too old, behind the time, 
and a younger man is desired ; and he seeks 
another pastorate, to hear week after week 
that, he is too old, would soon become a bur- 
den upon the hands of a congregation, and 
that, although his preaching is edifying and 
interesting, his prayers uplifting, it is better 
to hear another candidate not so old. Chris- 


tian families hesitate to submit a son to 
such an ordeal. Young men hesitate and 
then refuse to expose Amel to such 
treatment, and turn away to other pursuits 
in which every year adds to their influence 
and comfort and enjoyment, and in which 
gray hairs are held in honor. But Christian 
families and young men are to put these in- 
dignities under their feet. The Church 
and the world must have educated preachers 
and pastors. It is a tremendous mistake to 
fill theological seminaries with students 
more than three-fourths of whom have not 
had a collegiate education. The Church 
must not let down its requirements. It 
must maintain the standard. ‘This has been 
God’s plan from the beginning to this hour. 
The revival of learning preceded and led to 
the Reformation. That great religious 
movement began in the universities. The 
Methodist Church was born in an English 
university. Down through the history of 
the Christian Church God has revived, re- 
formed, and advanced His work by filling 
educated men with His Spirit. No matter 
what the treatment doled out to them may 
be, Christian families are to devote their 
sons to the work of ambassadors of God, 
and to educate them for it. 

But, alas! these obligations are not felt 
by well-to-do families to-day. How can 
they be made to feel them ? 
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Nor unfrequently pastors are annoyed by the 
congregation falling into the habit of looking around 
to identify the late comers. The following novel 
remedy was tried by an English clergyman. Said 
he: ‘‘ Brethren, I regret to see that your attention 
is called from your religious duties by your desire 
to see who comes in behind you. I propose hence- 
forth to save you the trouble by naming such per- 
sons as they enter, and I trust the service will 
then proceed without interruption.”’ He began his 
discourse : ‘‘ Dearly beloved,’’ but paused to inter- 
polate: ‘‘ Farmer Stubbins, with his wife and 
daughter.’’ Farmer Stubbins looked surprised, 
but the minister, with perfect gravity, resumed his 
exhortation. Presently he again paused: ‘‘ Sam 
Curtis and William Diggle.’”’ The abashed congre- 
gation kept their eyes studiously to the front. 

The service proceeded in the most orderly man- 
ner, the parson interrupting himself now and then 
to name some new-comer. But at last he said, 
with the same gravity : ‘‘ Mrs. Symons, of the Red 
Lion, in a new bonnet.’’ Ina moment he felt his 
mistake, but it was too late, every head in the con- 
gregation had turned.— Christian Herald, Detroit. 


Tne Pope’s ‘‘ Peter’s penny’’ during last year 
amounted to $1,600,000. The Romish Church in 
the United States contributed $360,000 toward it. 
Besides this regular source of income the poor 
Pope received Toquest of $800,000.—cAristian 
Intelligencer, New York. 
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IX, 
AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


BY PROFESSOR THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 
(Continued from the June number, p. 183.) 


defined it to be. ‘‘ Faith,’’ said this uncon- 
scious plagiarist of Tertullian, ‘‘is the 
power of saying you believe things which 
are incredible.” 

Now I, and many other agnostics, believe 
that faith, in this sense, is an abomination ; 
and though we do not indulge in the luxury 
of self-righteousness so far as to call those 
who are not of our way of thinking hard 
names, we do feel that the disagreement be- 
tween ourselves and those who hold this 
doctrine is even more moral than intel- 
lectual. It is desirable there should be an 
end of any mistakes on this topic. If our 
clerical opponents were clearly aware of the 
real state of the case, there would be an end 
of the curious delusion, which often appears 
between the lines of their writings, that 
those whom they are so fond of calling ‘‘ in- 
fidels ’’ are people who not only ought to 
be, but in their hearts are, ashamed of 
themselves. It would be discourteous to do 
more than hint the antipodal opposition of 
this pleasant dream of theirs to facts. 

The clerics and their lay allies commonly 
tell us that, if we refuse to admit that there 
is good ground for expressing definite con- 
victions about certain topics, the bonds of 
human society will dissolve and mankind 
lapse into savagery. There are several an- 
swers to this assertion. One is, that the 
bonds of human society were formed with- 
out the aid of their theology, and in the 
opinion of not a few competent judges have 
been weakened rather than strengthened by 
a good deal of it. Greek science, Greek art, 
the ethics of old Israel, the social organiza- 
tion of old Rome, contrived to come into 
being without the help of any one who be- 
lieved in a single distinctive article of the 
simplest of the Christian creeds. The 
science, the art, the jurisprudence, the chief 
political and social theories of the modern 
world have grown out of those of Greece 
and Rome—not by favor of, but in the teeth 
of, the fundamental teachings of early 
Christianity, to which science, art, and any 
serious occupation with the things of this 
world were alike despicable. 

Again, all that is best in the ethics of the 
modern world, in so far as it has not grown 
out of Greek thought or barbarian man- 
hood, is the direct development of the ethics 
of cld Israel. There is no code of legisla- 


tion, ancient or modern, at once so just and 
so merciful, so tender to the weak and poor, 
as the Jewish law: and if the Gospels are 
to be trusted, Jesus of Nazareth himself de- 
clared that he taught nothing but that 
which lay implicitly, or explicitly, in the 
religious and ethical system of his people. 


And the scribe said unto him, Of a truth, 
Teacher, thou hast well said that he is one; and 
there is none other but he: and to love him with 
all the heart, and with all the understanding, and 
with all the strength, and to love his neighbor as 
himself, is much more than all whole burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices. (Mark xii, 32, 33.) 


Here is the briefest of summaries of the 
teaching of the prophets of Israel of the 
eighth century ; does the Teacher, whose 
doctrine is thus set forth in his presence, 
repudiate the exposition ? Nay, weare told, 
on the contrary, that Jesus saw that he 
‘* answered discreetly,” and replied, ‘‘ Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God.” 

So that I think that even if the creeds, 
from the so-called ‘‘ Apostles’’’ to the so- 
ealled ‘‘ Athanasian,’’ were swept into ob- 
livion ; and even if the human race should 
arrive at the conclusion that whether a 
bishop washes a cup or leaves it unwashed, 
is not a matter of the least consequence, it 
will get on very well. The causes which 
have led to the development of morality in 
mankind, which have guided or impelled us 
all the way from the savage to the civilized 
state, will not cease to operate because a 
number of ecclesiastical hypotheses turn 
out to be baseless. And, even if the absurd 
notion that morality is more the child of 
speculation than of practical necessity and 
inherited instinct, had any foundation ; if 
all the world is going to thieve, murder, and 
otherwise misconduct itself as soon as it dis- 
covers that certain portions of ancient his- 
tory are mythical, what is the relevance of 
such arguments to any one who holds by 
the agnostic principle ? 

Surely the attempt to cast out Beelzebub 
by the aid of Beelzebub is a hopeful pro- 
cedure as compared to that of preserving 
morality by the aid of immorality. For I 
suppose it is admitted that an agnostic may 
be perfectly sincere, may be competent, and 
may have studied the question at issue with 
as much care as his clerical opponents. But, 
if the agnostic really believes what he says, 
the ‘* dreadful consequence ” argufier (con- 
sistently I admit with his own principles) 
virtually asks him to abstain from telling 
the truth, or to say what he believes to be 
untrue, because of the supposed injurious 
consequences to morality. ‘* Beloved breth- 
ren, that we may be spotlessly moral, before 
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all things let us lie,” is the sum total of 
many an exhortation addressed to the ‘’ in- 
fidel.”” Now, as I have already pointed out, 
we can not oblige our exhorters. We leave 
the practical application of the convenient 
doctrines of ‘‘ reserve’ and ‘‘ non natural 
interpretation” to those who invented them. 
I trust that I have now made amends for 
my ambiguity, or want of fullness, in any 
revious exposition of that which I hold to 
e the essence of the agnostic doctrine. 
Henceforward, I might hope to hear no 
more of the assertion that we are necessarily 
materialists, idealists, atheists, theists, or 
any other ists, if experience had led me to 
think that the proved falsity of a statement 
was any guarantee against its repetition. 
And those who appreciate the nature of our 
position will see, at once, that when ecclesi- 
asticism declares that we ought to believe 
this, that, and the other, and are very 
wicked if we don’t, it is impossible for us to 
give any answer but this : We have not the 
slightest objection to believe anything you 
like, if you will give us good grounds for 
belief ; but, if you can not, we must respect- 
fully refuse, even if that refusal should 
wreck morality and insure our own damna- 
tion several times over. We are quite con- 
tent to leave that to the decision of the 
future. The course of the past has im- 
pressed us with the firm conviction that no 
good ever comes of falsehood, and we feel 
warranted in refusing even to experiment in 
that direction. 


In the course of the present discussion it 
has been asserted that the ‘‘ Sermon on the 
Mount ”’ and the “ Lord’s Prayer’ furnish 
a summary and condensed view of the essen- 
tials of the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, 
set forth by himself. Now this supposed 
Summa of Nazarene theology distinctly 
affirms the existence of a spiritual world, of 
a heaven, and of a hell of fire ; it teaches 
the fatherhood of God and the malignity of 
the devil ; it declares the superintending 

rovidence of the former and our need of 

eliverance from the machinations of the 
latter ; it affirms the fact of demoniac pos- 
session and the power of casting out devils 
by the faithful. And, from these premises, 
the conclusion is drawn that those agnostics 
who deny that there is any evidence of such 
a character as to justify certainty, respect- 
ing the existence and the nature of the 
spiritual world, contradict the express decla- 
rations of Jesus. I have replied to this 
argumentation by showing that there is 
strong reason to doubt the historical accu- 
tacy of the attribution to Jesus of either 


the ‘“‘Sermon on the Mount” or the 
‘* Lord’s Prayer ’’ ; and, therefore, that the 
conclusion in question is not warranted, at 
any rate on the grounds set forth. 

But, whether the Gospels contain trust- 
worthy statements about this and other 
alleged historical facts or not, it is quite 
certain that from them, taken together with 
the other books of the New Testament, we 
may collect a pretty complete exposition of 
that theory of the spiritual world which was 
held by both Nazarenes and Christians ; and 
which was undoubtedly supposed by them to 
be fully sanctioned by Jesus, though it is 
just as clear that they did not imagine it 
contained any revelation by him of some- 
thing heretofore unknown. If the pneu- 
matological doctrine which pervades the 
whole New Testament is nowhere systemati- 
cally stated, it is everywhere assumed. The 
writers of the Gospels and of the Acts take 
it for granted, as a matter of common 
knowledge ; and it is easy to gather from 
these sources a series of propositions, which 
only need arrangement to form a complete 
system. 

In this system, man is considered to be a 
duality formed of a spiritual element, the 
soul ; and a corporeal* element, the body. 
And this duality is repeated in the uni- 
verse, Which consists of a corporeal world 
embraced and interpenetrated by a spiritual 
world. The former consists of the earth, as 
its principal and central constituent, with 
the subsidiary sun, planets, and stars. Above 
the earth is the air, and below it the watery 
abyss. Whether the heaven, which is con- 
ceived to be above the air, and the hell in, 
or below, the subterranean deeps, are to be 
taken as corporeal or incorporeal is not 
clear 

However this may be, the heaven and the 
air, the earth and the abyss, are peopled by 
innumerable beings analogous in nature to 
the spiritual element in man, and these 
no are of two kinds, good and bad. The 
chief of the good spirits, infinitely superior 
to all the others, and their Creator as well 
as the creator of the corporeal world and of 
the bad spirits, is God. His residence is 
heaven, where he is surrounded by the or- 
dered hosts of good spirits ; his angels, or 
messengers, and the executors of his will 
throughout the universe. 

On the other hand, the chief of the bad 
spirits is Satan—the devil par excellence. 
He and his company of demons are free to 





* It is by no means to be assumed that “spiritual” and 
“‘corporeal” are exact equivalents of ‘immaterial’ and 
—— in the minds of ancient speculators on these 
topics, 
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roam through all parts of the universe, ex- 
cept heaven. These bad spirits are far su- 
perior to man in power and subtlety, and 
their whole energies are devoted to bringing 
physical and moral evils upon him, and to 
thwarting, so far as their power goes, the 
benevolent intentions of the Supreme Be- 
ing In fact, the souls and bodies of men 
form both the theatre and the prize of an 
incessant warfare between the good and the 
evil spirits—the powers of light and the 
wers of darkness. By leading Eve astray, 
atan brought sin and death upon mankind. 
As the gods of the heathen, the demons are 
the founders and maintainers of idolatry ; 
as the ‘‘ powers of the air,” they afflict 
mankind with pestilence and famine; as 
‘‘unelean spirits,’’ they cause disease of 
mind and body. 

The significance of the appearance of 
Jesus, as the Messiah or Christ, is the re- 
versal of the satanic work, by putting an 
end to both sin and death. He announces 
that the kingdom of God is at hand, when 
the “‘ prince of this world ” shall be finally 
“* cast out ’’ (John xii, 31) from the cosmos, 
as Jesus, during his earthly career, cast him 
out from individuals. Then will Satan and 
all his deviltry, along with the wicked whom 
they have seduced to their destruction, be 
hurled into the abyss of unquenchable fire— 
there to endure continual torture, without a 
hope of winning pardon from the merciful 
God, their Father ; or of moving the glori- 
fied Messiah to one more act of pitiful inter- 
cession ; or even of interrupting, by a mo- 
mentary sympathy with their wretchedness, 
the harmonious psalmody of their brother 
angels and men, eternally lapped in bliss un- 
speakable. 

The straitest Protestant, who refuses to 
admit the existence of any source of divine 
truth, except the Bible, will not deny that 
every point of the pneumatological theory 
here set forth has ample scriptural warranty : 
the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse assert the existence of the devil 
and his demons and hell, as plainly as they 
do that of God and his angels and heaven. 
It is plain that the Messianic and the satanic 
conceptions of the writers of these books are 
the obverse and the reverse of the same in- 
tellectual coinage. If we turn from Scri 
ture to the traditions of the fathers and the 
confessions of the churches, it will appear 
that in this one particular, at any rate, time 
has brought about no important deviation, 
from primitive belief. From Justin on- 


ward, it may often be a fair question whether 
God, or the devil, occupies a larger share of 
the attention of the fathers. 


It is the devil 
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who instigates the Roman authorities to 
persecute ; the gods and goddesses of pagan- 
ism are devils, and idolatry itself is an in- 
vention of Satan ; if a saint falls away from 

ce, it is by the seduction of the demon ; 
if a heresy arises, the devil has suggested it ; 
and some of the fathers* go so far as to 
challenge the pagans to a sort of exorcising 
match, by way of testing the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Medieval Christianity is at one 
with patristic, on this head. ‘he masses, 
the clergy, the theologians, and the philoso- 
we alike, live and move and have their 

ing in a world full of demons, in which 
sorcery and possession are every-day occur- 
rences. Nor did the Reformation make any 
difference. Whatever else Luther assailed, 
he left the traditional demonology un- 
touched ; nor could any one have enter- 
tained a more hearty and uncompromising 
belief in the devil, than he and, at a later 

riod, the Calvinistic fanatics of New Eng- 
and did. Finally, in these last years of the 
nineteenth century, the demonological hy- 
potheses of the first century are, cuplicitle 
or implicitly, held and occasionally acted 
7 y the immense majority of Christians 
of all confessions. 

Only here and there has the progress of 
scientific thought, outside the ecclesiastical 
world, so far affected Christians that they 
and their teachers fight shy of the demo- 
nology of theircreed. They are fain to con- 
ceal their real disbelief in one half of Chris- 
tian doctrine by judicious silence about it ; 
or by flight to those refuges for the logically 
destitute, accommodation or allegory. But 
the faithful who fly to allegory in order to 
escape absurdity resemble nothing so much 
as the sheep in the fable who—to save their 
lives—jumped into the pit. The allegory 
pit is too commodious, is ready to swallow 
up so much more than one wants to put 
into it. If the story of the temptation is an 
allegory ; if the early recognition of Jesus as 
the Son of God by the demons is an alle- 
gory ; if the plain declaration of the writer 
of the first Epistle of John (iii, 8), ‘‘ To 
this end was the Son of God manifested that 
he might destroy the works of the devil,” 
is allegorical, then the Pauline version of 
the fall may be allegorical, and still more 
the words of consecration of the Eucharist, 
or the promise of the second coming ; in 
fact, there is not a dogma of ecclesiastical 
Christianity the scriptural basis of which 





* Tertullian (‘‘ Apolog. adv. Gentes,’’ cap. xxiii) thus chal- 
lenges the Roman authorities : let them bring a per- 
son into the presence of a Christian before their tribunal; and, 
if the demon does not confess himself to be such, on the order 
of the Christian, let the Christian be executed out of hand, - 
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may not be whittled away by a similar proc- 
ess. 

As to accommodation, let any honest man 
who can read the New Testament ask him- 
self whether Jesus and his immediate friends 
and disciples can be dishonored more grossly 
than by the supposition that they said and 
did that which is attributed to them ; while, 
in reality, they disbelieved in Satan and his 
demons, in possession and in exorcism ? * 

An eminent theologian has justly observed 
that we have no right to look at the propo- 
sitions of the Christian faith with one eve 
open and the other shut. (‘‘ Tract 85,” p. 
29.) It really is not permissible to see with 
one eye, that Jesus is affirmed to declare 
the personality and the fatherhood of God, 
his loving providence, and his accessibility 
to prayer, and to shut the other to the no 
less definite teaching ascribed to Jesus in re- 
gard to the —— and the misanthropy 
of the devil, his malignant watchfulness, 
and his subjection to exorcistic formule and 
rites. Jesus is made to say that the devil 
‘‘was a murderer from the beginning ”’ 
(John viii, 44) by the same authority as 
that upon which we depend for his asserted 
declaration that ‘‘ God is a spirit” (John 
iv, 24). 

To those who admit the authority of the 
famous Vincentian dictum that the doctrine 
which has been held ‘‘ always, everywhere, 
and by all” is to be received as authorita- 
tive, the demonology must possess a higher 
sanction than any other Christian dogma, 
except, perhaps, those of the resurrection 
and of the Messiahship of Jesus; for it 
would be difficult to name any other points 
of doctrine on which the Nazarene does not 
differ from the Christian, and the different 
historical stages and contemporary subdi- 
visions of Christianity from one another. 
And, if the demonology is accepted, there 
can be no reason for rejecting all those 
miracles in which demons play apart. The 
Gadarene story fits into the general scheme 
of Christianity, and the wien for ‘‘ Le- 
gion ” and their doings is just as good as any 
other in the New Testament for the doctrine 
which the story illustrates. 

It was with the purpose of bringing this 
great fact into prominence, of getting pe 
ple to open both their eyes when they look 
at ecclesiasticism, that 1 devoted so much 
space to that miraculous story which hap- 
pens to be one of the best types of its class. 
And I could not wish for a better justifica- 
tion of the course I have adopted than the 
fact that my heroically consistent adversary 





* See the expression of orthodox opinion upon the “ accom- 
modation”’ subterfuge, already cited, p. 20, 
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has declared his implicit belief in the Ga- 
darene story and (by necessary consequence) 
in the Christian demonology as a whole. It 
must be obvious, by this time, that, if the 
account of the spiritual world given in the 
New Testament, professedly on the author- 
ity of Jesus, is true, then the demonological 
half of that account must be just as true as 
the other half. And, therefore, those who 
question the demonology, or try to explain 
it away, deny the truth of what Jesus said, 
and are, in ecclesiastical terminology, ‘‘ in- 
fidels ” just as much as those who deny the 
spirituality of God. This is as plain as any- 
thing can well be, and the dilemma for my 
opponent was either to assert that the Ga- 
darene pig-bedevilment actually occurred, or 
to write himself down an “ infidel.’’ As 
was to be expected, he chose the former 
alternative ; and I may express my great 
satisfaction at finding that there is one spot 
of common ground on which both he and I 
stand. So far as I can judge, we are agreed 
to state one of the broad issues between the 
consequences of agnostic principles (as I 
draw them), and the consequences of ecclesi- 
astical dogmatism (as he accepts it), as fol- 
lows : 

Ecclesiasticism says : The demonology of 
the Gospels is an essential part of that ac- 
count of that spiritual world, the truth of 
which it declares to be certified by Jesus. 

Agnosticism (me judice) says : There is no 
good evidence of the existence of a demonic 
spiritual world, and much reason for doubt- 
ing it. 

ereupon the ecclesiastic may observe : 
Your doubt means that you disbelieve Jesus ; 
therefore you are an “‘ infidel ” instead of 
an ‘‘ agnostic.’’ To which the agnostic may 
reply : No; for two reasons : first, because 
your evidence that Jesus said what you say 
he said is worth very little ; and, secondly, 
because a man may be an agnostic in the 
sense of admitting he has no positive knowl- 
edge ; and yet consider that he has more or 
less probable ground for accepting any given 
hypothesis about the spiritual world. Just 
as a man may frankly declare that he has no 
means of knowing whether the planets gen- 
erally are inhabited or not, and yet may 
think one of the two possible hypotheses 
more likely than the other, so he may admit 
that he has no means of knowing anything 
about the spiritual world, and yet may think 
one or other of the current views on the 
subject, to some extent, probable. 

The second answer is so obviously valid 
that it needs no discussion. I draw atten- 
tion to it simply in justice to those agnos- 
tics, who may attach greater value. than I do 
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to any sort of pneumatological speculations, 
and not because I wish to escape the respon- 
sibility of declaring that, whether Jesus 
sanctioned the demonological part of Ghris- 
tianity or not, I unhesitatingly reject it. 
The first answer, on the other hand, opens 
up the whole question of the claim of the 
biblical and other sources, from which hy- 
potheses concerning the spiritual world are 
derived, to be regarded as unimpeachable 
historical evidence as to matters of fact. 
Now, in respect of the trustworthiness of 
the Gospel narratives, I was anxious to get 
rid of the common assumption that the de- 
termination of the authorship and of the 
dates of these works is a matter of funda- 
mental importance. That assumption is 
based upon the notion that what contem- 
porary witnesses say must be true, or, at 
least, has always a prima facie claim to be 
so regarded ; so that if the writers of any of 
the Gospels were ee of the 
events (and still more if they were in the 
position of eye-witnesses) the miracles they 
narrate must be historically true, and, con- 
ro) a the demonology which they in- 
volve must be accepted. But the story of 
the ‘‘ Translation of the Blessed Martyrs 
Marcellinus and Petrus,’’ and the other con- 
siderations (to which endless additions might 
have been made from the fathers and the 
medieval writers) set forth in this review 
for March last, yield, in my judgment, satis- 
factory proof that, where the miraculous is 
concerned, neither considerable intellectual 
ability, nor undoubted honesty, nor knowl- 
edge of the world, nor proved faithfulness 
as civil historians, nor profound piety, on 
the part of eye-witnesses and contemporaries, 
affords any guarantee of the objective truth 
of their statements, when we know that a 
firm belief in the miraculous was ingrained 
in their minds, and was the pre-supposition 
of their observations and reasonings. 
Therefore, although it be, as I believe, 
demonstrable that we have no real knowl- 
edge of the authorship, or of the date of 
composition of the Gospels, as they have 
come down to us, and that nothing better 
than more or less probable guesses can be 
arrived at on that subject, I have not cared 
to expend any space on the question. It 
will be admitted, I suppose, that the authors 
of the works attributed to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, whoever they may be, are 
personages whose capacity and judgment in 
the narration of ordinary events are not 
quite so well certified as those of Eginhard ; 
and we have seen what the value of Egin- 
hard’s evidence is when the miraculous is in 
question. 
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I have been careful to explain that the 
arguments which I have used in the course 
of this discussion are not new ; that they 
are historical, and have nothing to do with 
what is commonly called science ; and that 
they are all, to the. best of my belief, to be 
found in the works of theologians of repute. 

The position which I have taken up, that 
the evidence in favor of such miracles as 
those recorded by Eginhard, and conse- 
quently of mediwval demonology, is quite as 
good as that in favor of such miracles as the 
Gadarene, and consequently of Nazarene 
demonology, is none of my discovery. Iis 
strength was, wittingly or unwittingly, sug- 
owe a century and a half ago by a theo- 
ogical scholar of eminence; and it has 
been, if not exactly occupied, yet so forti- 
fied with bastions and redoubts by a living 
ecclesiastical Vauban, that, in my judg- 
ment, it has been rendered impregnable. In 
the early part of the last century, the eccle- 
siastical mind in this country was much ex- 
ercised by the question, not exactly of mira- 
cles, the occurrence of which in biblical 
times was axiomatic, but by the problem, 
When did miracles cease? Anglican divines 
were quite sure that no miracles had hap- 
pened in their day, nor for some time past ; 
they were equally sure that they happened 
sixteen or seventeen centuries earlier. And 
it was a vital question for them to determine 
at what point of time, between this terminus 
a quo and that terminus ad quem, miracles 
came to an end. 

The Anglicans and the Romanists agreed 
in the ussumption that the possession of the 
gift of miracle-working was prima facie evi- 
dence of the soundness of the faith of the 
miracle-workers. The supposition that mi- 
raculous powers might be wielded by heretics 
(though it might be supported by high au- 
thority) led to consequences too frightful to 
be entertained by people who were busied in 
building their dogmatic house on the sands 
of early church history. If, as the Roman- 
ists maintained, an unbroken series of gen- 
uine miracles adorned the records of their 
Church, throughout the whole of its exist- 
ence, no Anglican could lightly venture to 
accuse them of doctrinal corruption. Hence, 
the Anglicans, who indulged in such accusa- 
tions, were bound to prove the modern, the 
medieval Roman, and the later patristic 
miracles false ; and to shut off the wonder- 
working power from the Church at the exact 
point of time when Anglican doctrine ceased 
and Roman doctrine began. With a little 
adjustment—a squeeze here and a pull there 
—the Christianity of the first three or four 
centuries might be made to fit, or seem to 
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fit, pretty well into the Anglican scheme. 
So the miracles, from Justin, say, to Je- 
rome, might be recognized ; while, in later 
times, the Church having become “‘ cor- 
rupt”—that is to say, having pursued one 
and the same line of development further 
than was pleasing to Anglicans—its alleged 
miracles must needs be shams and impos- 
tures. 

Under these circumstances, it may be im- 
agined that the establishment of a scientific 
frontier, between the earlier realm of sup- 
nosed fact and the later of asserted delusion, 

ad its difficulties ; and torrents of theo- 
logical special pleading about the subject 
flowed from clerical pens ; until that learned 
and acute Anglican divine, Conyers Middle- 
ton, in his ‘‘ Free Inquiry,’ tore the sophis- 
tical web they had laboriously woven to 
pieces, and demonstrated that the miracles 
of the patristic age, early and late, must 
stand or fall together, inasmuch as the evi- 
dence for the later is just as good as the 
evidence for the earlier wonders. If the 
one set are certified by contemporaneous 
witnesses of high repute, so are the other ; 
and, in point of probability, there is not a 
pin to choose between thetwo. That is the 
solid and irrefragable result of Middleton’s 
contribution to the subject. But the Free 
Inquirer’s freedom had its limits ; and he 
draws a sharp line of demarkation between 
the patristic and the New Testament mira- 
cles—on the professed ground that the ac- 
counts of the latter, being inspired, are out 
of the reach of criticism. 

A century later, the question was taken 
up by another divine, Middleton’s equal in 
learning and acuteness, and far his superior 
in subtlety and dialectic skill ; who, though 
an Anglican, scorned the name of Protes- 
tant ; and, while yet a Churchman, made it 
his business to parade, with infinite skill, 
the utter hollowness of the arguments of 
those of his brother Churchmen who dreamed 
that they could be both Anglicans and 
Protestants. The argument of the ‘* Essay 
on the Miracles recorded in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of the Early Ages,” * by the 
present Roman cardinal, but then Anglican 
doctor, John Henry Newman, is compendi- 
ously stated by himself in the following 
passage : 

If the miracles of church history can not be de- 
fended by the arguments of Leslie, Lyttleton, 


Paley, or Douglas, how many of the Scripture 
miracles satisfy their conditions ? (p. cvii). 





* I quote the first edition (1843). A second edition appeared 
in 1870. Tract 85 of the “ Tracts for the Times” should be 
read with this ‘‘ Essay." If I were called upon to compile a 
primer of “* infidelity,” I think 1 should save myself trouble by 
making a selection from these works, and from the “ Essay 
on Development” by the same author, 
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And, although the answer is not given in so 
many words, little doubt is left on the mind 
of the reader that in the mind of the writer 
it is: None. In fact, this conclusion is one 
which can not be resisted, if the argument 
in favor of the Scripture miracles is based 
upon that which laymen, whether lawyers, 
or men of science, or historians, or ordinary 
men of affairs call evidence. But there is 
something really impressive in the magnifi- 
cent contempt with which, at times, Dr. 
Newman sweeps aside alike those who offer 
and those who demand such evidence. 

Some infidel authors advise us to accept no 
miracles which would not have a verdict in their 
favor in a court of justice; that is, they employ 
against Scripture a weapon which Protestants 
would confine to attacks upon the Church, as if 
moral and religious questions required legal proofs, 
and evidence were the test of truth* (p. cvii). 

** As if evidence were the test of truth ” !— 
although the truth in question is the occur- 
rence or non-occurrence of certain phenom- 
ena at a certain time and in a certain 
place. This sudden revelation of the great 
gulf fixed between the ecclesiastical and the 
scientific mind is enough to take away the 
breath of any one unfamiliar with the cleri- 
cal organon. As if, one may retort, the as- 
sumption that miracles may, or have, served 
a moral or a religious end in any way alters 
the fact that they profess to be historical 
events, things that actually happened ; and, 
as such, must needs be exactly those sub- 
jects about which evidence is appropriate 
and legal proofs (which are such merely be- 
cause they afford adequate evidence) may be 
justly demanded. The Gadarene miracle 
either happened, or it did not. Whether 
the Gadarene ‘‘ question ” is moral or relig- 
ious, or not, has nothing to do with the fact 
that it is a purely historical question whether 
the demons said what they are declared to 
have said, and the devil-possessed pigs did 
or did not rush over the cliffs of the Lake 
of Gennesareth on a certain day of a certain 
year, after A. D. 26 and before A. D. 36 ; for, 
vague and uncertain as New Testament 
chronology is, I suppose it may be assumed 
that the event in question, if it happened at 
all, took place during the procuratorship of 
Pilate. If that is not a matter about which 
evidence ought to be required, and not only 
legal but strict scientific proof demanded by 
sane men who are asked to believe the stor 

—what is? Is a reasonable being to be seri- 
ously asked to credit statements which, to 





* Yet, when it suits his purpoec, asin the introduction to 
the ‘‘Eseay on Development,” Dr. Newman can demand 
strict evidence in religious questions as sharply as any ‘‘ infidel 
author’; and hecan even profess to yield to its force (‘* Essays 
on Miracles,” 1870, note, p. 391). 
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oe the case gently, are not exactly proba- 
le, and on the acceptance or rejection of 
which his whole view of life may depend, 
without asking for as much “legal ” proof 
as would send an alleged pickpocket to jail, 
or as would suffice to prove the validity of a 
disputed will ? 

** Infidel authors ” (if, as I am assured, I 
may answer for them) will decline to waste 
time on mere darkenings of counsel of this 
sort ; but to those Anglicans who accept his 
premises, Dr. Newman is a truly formidable 
antagonist. What, indeed, are they to re- 
ply when he puts the very pertinent ques- 
tion : 


‘‘ whether persons who, not merely question, but 
prejudge the ecclesiastical miracles on the ground 
of their want of resemblance, whatever that be, to 
those contained in Scripture—as if the Almighty 
could not do in the Christian church what he had 
not already done at the time of its foundation, or 
under the Mosaic covenant—whether such reason- 
ers are not siding with the skeptic,”’ 


and 


** whether it is not a happy inconsistency by which 
they continue to believe the Scriptures while they 
reject the Church ’’* (p. liii). 


Again, I invite Anglican orthodoxy to con- 
sider this passage : 

the narrative of the combats of St. Antony with 
evil spirits is a development rather than a contra- 
diction of revelation, viz., of such texts as speak of 
Satan being cast out by ore ee and fasting. To be 
shocked, then, at the miracles of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, or to ridicule them for their strangeness, is no 
part of a scriptural philosophy (p. liii-liv). 


Further on, Dr. Newman declares that it 
has been admitted 


that a distinct line can be drawn in point of char- 
acter and circumstance between the miracles of 
Scripture and of church history; but this is by no 
means the case (p. lv). . . . Specimens are not 
wanting in the history of the Church of miracles 
as awful in their character and as momentous in 
their effects as those which are recorded in Scrip- 
ture. The fire interrupting the rebuilding of the 
Jewish Temple, and the death of Arius, are in- 
stances in ecclesiastical history of such solemn 
events. On the other hand, difficult instances in 
the Scripture history are such as these : the serpent 
in Eden, the ark, Jacob’s vision for the multipli- 
cation of his cattle, the speaking of Balaam’s ass, 
the axe swimming at Elisha’s word, the miracle on 
the swine, and various instances of prayers or 
prophecies, in which, as in that of Noah’s blessing 
and curse, words which seem the result of private 
feeling are expressly or virtually ascribed to a 
divine suggestion (p. lvi). 


Who is to gainsay our ecclesiastical au- 
thority here? ‘‘ Infidel authors’’ might be 
accused of a wish to ridicule the Scripture 





* Compare ‘ Tract 85,"’ p. 110: ‘*I am persuaded that were 
men but consistent who oppose the Church doctrines as being 
Sees, they would vindicate the Jews for rejecting the 
gospel.” 
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miracles by — them on a level with 
the remarkable story about the fire which 
stopped the rebuilding of the Temple, or 
that about the death of Arius—but Dr. New- 
man is above suspicion. The pity is that 
his list of what he delicately terms “‘ ditti- 
cult ’’ instances is so short. Why omit the 
manufacture of Eve out of Adam’s rib, on 
the strict historical accuracy of which the 
chief argument of the defenders of an ini- 
— portion of our present marriage law 
epends ? Why leave out the account of 
the ** Bene Elohim ’”’ and their gallantries, 
on which a large part of the worst practices 
of the medixval inquisitors into witchcraft 
was based? Why forget the angel who 
wrestled with Jacob, and, as the account 
suggests, somewhat overstepped the bounds 
of fair play at the end of the struggle ? 
Surely we must agree with Dr. Newman 
that, if all these camels have gone down, it 
savors of affectation to strain at such gnats 
as the sudden ailment of Arius in the midst 
of his deadly, if prayerful,* enemies ; and 
the fiery explosion which stopped the Julian 
building operations. Though the words of 
the ‘* Conclusion ” of the ‘* Essay on Mira- 
cles” may, perhaps, be quoted against me, 
I may express my satisfaction at finding my- 
self in substantial accordance with a theo- 
logian above all suspicion of heterodoxy. 
With all my heart, I can declare my belief 
that there is just as good reason for believ- 
ing in the miraculous slaying of the man 
who fell short of the Athanasian power of 
affirming contradictories, with respect to the 
nature of the Godhead, as there is for be- 
lieving in the stories of the serpent and the 
ark told in Genesis, the speaking of Ba- 
laam’s ass in Numbers, or the floating of the 
axe, at Elisha’s order, in the second book of 
Kings. 


It is one of the peculiarities of a really 
sound argument that it is susceptible of the 
fullest development ; and that it sometimes 
leads to conclusions unexpected by those 
who employ it. To my mind it is impossi- 
ble to refuse to follow Dr. Newman when 
he extends his reasoning from the miracles 
of the patristic and medizval ages backward 





* According to Dr. Newman, ‘“ This prayer (that of Bishop 
Alexander, who begged God to ‘take Arius away’) is said to 
have been offered about 3 p.m. on the Saturday ; that same 
evening Arius was in the great square of Constantine, when he 
was suddenly seized with indisposition’ (p. clxx). The 
“infidel Gibbon seems to have dared to suggest that * an 
option between poison and miracle”’ is presented by this case; 
and it must be admitted, that if the bishop had been within 
reach of a modern police magistrate, things might have gone 
hardly with him. Modern “infidels,” of a slight 
knowledge of chemistry, are not unlikely, with no leas 


audacity, to eau t an “option between fire-damp and 
miracle” in seeking for the cause of the flery outburst at 
Jerusalem. 
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in time as far as miracles are recorded. 
But, if the rules of logic are valid, I feel 
compelled to extend the argument forward 
to the alleged Roman miracles of the pres- 
ent day, which Dr. Newman might not have 
admitted, but which Cardinal Newman may 
hardly reject. Beyond question, there is as 
good, or perhaps better, evidence for the 
miracles worked by our Lady of Lourdes, as 
there is for the floating of Elisha’s axe or 
the speaking of Balaam’s ass. But we must 
go still further ; there is a modern system 
of thaumaturgy and demonology which is 
just as well certified as the ancient.* Vera- 
cious, excellent, sometimes learned and acute 
persons, even philosophers of no mean pre- 
tension, testify to the ‘“‘levitation’’ of 
bodies much heavier than Elisha’s axe ; to 
the existence of ‘‘ spirits’? who, to the mere 
tactile sense, have been indistinguishable 
from flesh and blood, and occasionally have 
wrestled with all the vigor of Jacob’s oppo- 
nent; yet, further, to the speech, in the 
language of raps, of spiritual beings, whose 
discourses, in point of coherence and value, 
are far inferior to that of Balaam’s humble 
but sagacious steed. I have not the small- 
est doubt that, if these were persecuting 
times, there is many a worthy “‘ spiritual- 
ist’? who would cheerfully go to the stake 
in support of his pneumatological faith, and 
furnish evidence, after Paley’s own heart, in 
proof of the truth of his doctrines. Nota 
few modern divines, doubtless struck by the 
impossibility of refusing the spiritualist evi- 
dence, if the ecclesiastical evidence is ac- 
cepted, and deprived of any a priori objec- 
tion by their implicit belief in Christian 
demonology,-show themselves ready to take 
poor Sludge seriously, and to believe that he 
1s possessed by other devils than those of 
need, greed, and vainglory. 

Under these circumstances, it was to be 
expected, though it is none the less interest- 
ing to note the fact, that the arguments of 
the latest school of ‘‘ spiritualists’’ present 





* A writer in a spiritualist journal takes me roundly to task 
for venturing to doubt the historical and literal truth of the 
Gadarene story. The a in his letter is worth 
peepee ne ‘* Now to the materialistic and scientific mind, to 
the uninitiated in spiritual verities, certainly this story of the 
Gadarene or Gergesene swine presents insurmountable difficul- 
ties; it seems grotesque and nonsensical. To the experienced, 
trained, and cultivated Spiritualiet this miracle is, as I am 
—— to show, one of the most instructive, the most pro- 

oundly useful, and the most beneficent which Jesus ever 

wrought in the whole course of his pilgrimage of redemption 
onearth."’ Justso. And the first page of this same journal 
presents the following advertisement, among others of the 
same kidney: 

“To WEALTHY SpiriTvaLists.—A lady medium of tried 
power wishes to meet with an elderly gentleman who would be 
willing to give her a comfortable home and maintenance in 
exchange for her spiritualistic services, as her guides consider 
her health is toodelicate for public sittings: London preferred. 
—Address ‘ Mary,’ office of * Light.’ ” 

Are we going back to the days of the Ju when wealthy 
Micah set up his private ened, teraphim, and Levite ? 
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a wonderful family likeness to those which 
adorn. the subtle disquisitions of the advo- 
cate of ecclesiastical miracles of forty years 
ago. It is unfortunate for the ‘‘ spiritual- 
ists’’ that, over and over again, celebrated 
and trusted media, who really, in some re- 
spects, call to mind the Montanist* and 
gnostic seers of the second century, are 
either proved in courts of law to be fraudu- 
lent impostors ; or, in sheer weariness, as it 
would seem, of the honest dupes who swear 
by them, spontaneously confess their long- 
continued iniquities, as the Fox women did 
the other day in New York.¢+ But when- 
ever a catastrophe of this kind takes place, 
the believers are nowise dismayed by it. 
They freely admit that not only the media, 
but the spirits whom they summon, are sad- 
ly apt to lose sight of the elementary prin- 
ciples of right and wrong; and they tri- 
umphantly ask : How does the occurrence 
of occasional impostures disprove the gen- 
uine manifestations (that is to say, all those 
which have not yet been proved to be im- 
postures or delusions)? And, in this, they 
unconsciously plagiarize from the church- 
man, who just as freely admits that many 
ecclesiastical miracles may have been forged ; 
and asks, with the same calm contempt, not 
only of legal proofs, but of common-sense 
probability, Why does it follow that none 
are to be supposed genuine? I must say, 
however, that the spiritualists, so far as [ 
know, do not venture to outrage right rea- 
son so boldly as the ecclesiastics. ‘They do 
not sneer at ‘‘ evidence”; nor repudiate 
the requirement of legal proofs. In fact, 
there can be no doubt that the spiritualists 
produce better evidenve for their manifesta- 
tions than can be shown either for the mir- 
aculous death of Arius, or for the invention 
of the cross. { 

From the “‘ levitation” of the axe at one 
end of a period of near three thousand years 
to the ‘‘ levitation” of Sludge & Co. at the 
other end, there is a complete continuity of 
the miraculous with every gradation from 





* Consider Tertullian's “‘ sister’ (‘‘ hodie apud nos”), who 
conversed with angels, saw and heard mysteries, knew men's 
thoughts, and prescribed medicine for their bodies (“‘ De 
Anima,” cap. 9). Tertullian tells us that this woman saw the 
soul as corporeal, and descri its color and shape. The 
“*infidel’’ will probably be unable to refrain from Tnnulting 
the memory of the ecstatic saint by the remark that Tertul- 
lian’s known views about the corporeality of the soul may 
have had something to do with the remarkable perceptive 
powers of the Montanist medium, in whose revelations of the 
spiritual world he took such profound interest. 

+ See the New York “ Worid”’ for Sunday, October 21, 1888; 
and the “‘ Report of the Seybert Commission,” Philadelphia, 


887. 
¢ Dr. Newman's observation that the miraculous multiplica- 
tion of the pieces of true cross (with which “the whole 


world is filled,” according to Cyril of Jerusalem; and of which 
some say there are enough extant to build a man-of-war) is 
no more wonderful than that of the loaves and fishes, is one 
that I do not see my way to con 
acles,”’ second edition, p, 163, 


tradict, See ‘* Essay on Mir- 
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the childish to the stupendous, from the 
gratification of a caprice to the illustration 
of sublime truth. There is no drawing a 
line in the series that might be set out of 
plausibly attested cases of spiritual inter- 
vention. If one is true, all may true ; if 
one is false, all may be false. 

This is, to my mind, the inevitable result 
of that mation of reasoning which is ap- 
plied to the confutation of Protestantism, 
with so much success, by one of the acutest 
and subtlest disputants who have ever cham- 
mee ecclesiasticism—and one can not put 

is claims to acuteness and subtlety higher. 

. . . the Christianity of history is not Protestant- 
ism. If ever there were a safe truth it is this. . . . 
‘* To be deep in history is to cease to be a Protes- 
tant.’””* 

I have not a shadow of doubt that these 
anti-Protestant epigrams are profoundly 
true. But I have as little that, in the same 
sense, the ‘* Christianity of history is not’’ 
Romanism ; and that to be deeper in history 
is to cease to be a Romanist. The reasons 
which compel my doubts about the compati- 
bility of the Roman doctrine, or any other 
form of Catholicism, with history, arise out 
of exactly the same line of argument as that 
adopted by Dr. Newman in the famous es- 
say which I have just cited. If, with one 
hand, Dr. Newman has destroyed Protes- 
tantism, he has annihilated Romanism with 
the other ; and the total result of his ambi- 
dextral efforts is to shake Christianity to its 
foundations. Nor was any one better aware 
that this must be the inevitable result of his 
arguments—if the world should refuse to 
accept Roman doctrines and Roman mira- 
cles—than the writer of ‘‘ Tract 85.” 

Dr. Newman made his choice and passed 
over to the Roman Church half a century 
ago. Some of those who were essentially 
in harmony with his views preceded, and 
many followed him. But many remained ; 
and, as the quondam Puseyite and present 
Ritualistic party, they are continuing that 
work of sapping and mining the Protestant- 
ism of the Anglican Church which he and 
his friends so ably commenced. At the 
present time they have no little claim to be 
considered victorious all along the line. I 
am old enough to recollect the small begin- 
nings of the Tractarian party; and I am 
amazed when I consider the present position 
of their heirs. Their little leaven has leay- 
ened, if not the whole, yet a very large, 
lump of the Anglican Church; which is 
now pretty much of a preparatory school for 
Papistry. So that it really behooves Eng- 
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lishmen (who, as I have been informed by 
high authority, are all, legally, members of 
the state Church, if they profess to belong 
to no other sect) to wake up to what that 

owerful organization is about, and whither 
it is tending. On this point, the writings 
of Dr. Newman, while he still remained 
within the Anglican fold, are a vast store of 
the best and the most authoritative informa- 
tion. His doctrines on ecclesiastical mira- 
cles and on development are the corner- 
stones of the Tractarian fabric. He be- 
lieved that his arguments led either Rome- 
ward, or to what ecclesiastics call ‘* infidel- 
ity,” and [ call agnosticism. I believe that 
he was quite right in this conviction ; but 
while he chooses the one alternative, I 
choose the other ; as he rejects Protestant- 
ism on the ground of its incompatibility 
with history, so, a fortiori, I conceive that 
Romanism ought to be rejected, and that an 
impartial consideration of the evidence must 
refuse the authority of Jesus to anything 
more than the Nazarenism of James and 
Peter and John. And let it not be supposed 
that this is a mere ‘‘ infidel’’ perversion of 
the facts. No one has more openly and 
clearly admitted the possibility that they 
may be fairly interpreted in this way than 
Dr. Newman. If, he says, there are texts 
which seem to show that Jesus contemplated 
the evangelization of the heathen : 

. . . Did not the apostles hear our Lord? and 
what was their impression from what they heard ? 
Is it not certain that the apostles did not gather this 
truth from his teaching? (‘‘ Tract 85,”’ p. 63.) 

He said, ‘‘ Preach the gospel to every creature.”’ 
These words need have only meant ‘‘ Bring all men 
to Christianity through Judaism.”” Make them 
Jews, that they may enjoy Christ’s privileges which 
are lodged in Judaism ; teach them those rites and 
ceremonies, circumcision and the like, which hith- 
erto have been dead ordinances, and now are living ; 
and so the apostles seem to have understood them 
(Ibid., p. 65). 

So far as Nazarenism differentiated itself 
from contemporary orthodox Judaism, it 
seems to have tended toward a revival of 
the ethical and religious spirit of the pro- 
phetic age, accompanied by the belief in Je- 
sus as the Messiah, and by various accretions 
which had grown round Judaism subse- 
F re to the exile. To these belong the 

octrines of the resurrection, of the last 
judgment, of heaven and hell ; of the hier- 
archy of good angels; of Satan and the 
hierarchy of evil spirits. And there is very 
strong ground for believing that all these 
doctrines, at least in the shapes in which 
they were held by the post-exilic Jews, were 
derived from Persian and Babylonian* 





*“* An Essay on the Development of Chrietian Doctrine,” 
by J. H. Newman, D.D., pp. 7 and 8, (1878.) 








* Dr. Newman faces this question with his customary 
ability. ‘* Now, I own, I am not at all solicitous to deny that 
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sources, and are essentially of heathen 
origin. 

How far Jesus positively sanctioned all 
these indrainings of circumjacent paganism 
into Judaism ; how far any one has a right 
to say that the refusal to accept one or 
other of these doctrines as ascertained veri- 
ties comes to the same thing as contradict- 
ing Jesus, it —— to me not easy to say. 
But it is hardly less difficult to conceive 
that he could have distinctly negatived any 
of them ; and, more especially, hat demon- 
ology which has been accepted by the Chris- 
tian churches in every age and under all 
their mutual antagonisms. But, I repeat 
my conviction that, whether Jesus sanc- 
tioned the demonology of his time and na- 
tion or not, it is doomed. The future of 
Christianity as a dogmatic system and apart 
from the old Israelitish ethics which it has 
appropriated and developed, lies in the 
answer which mankind will eventually give 
to the question whether they are prepared to 
believe such stories as the Gadarene and the 
pneumatological hypotheses which go with 
it, or not. My belief is they will decline to 
do anything of the sort, whenever and 
wherever their minds have been disciplined 
by science. And that discipline must and 
will at once follow and lead the footsteps of 
advancing civilization. 


The preceding pages were written before 
I became acquainted with the contents of 
the May number of this review, wherein I 
discover many things which are decidedly 
not to my advantage. It would appear 
that ‘* evasion’’ is my chief resource, ** in- 
capacity for strict argument” and “ rotten- 
ness of ratiocination’” my main mental 
characteristics, and that it is ‘‘ barely credi- 
ble” that a statement which I profess to 
make of my own knowledge is true. All 
which things I notice, merely to illustrate 
the great truth, forced on me by long ex- 
perience, that it is only from those who 
enjoy the blessing of a firm hold of the 
Christian faith that such manifestations of 
meekness, patience, and charity are to be 
expected. 
had imagined that no one who had read 
my preceding papers could entertain a doubt 
as to my position in respect of the main 
issue as it has been stated and restated by 
my opponent : 
an agnosticism which knows nothing of the relation 
of man to God must not only refuse belief to our 





this doctrine of an apostate angel and his hosts was gained 
from Babylon: it might still be divine nevertheless. God who 
made the prophet’s ass speak, and thereby instructed the 
pare, might instruct his church by means of heathen Baby- 
on’’ (** Tract 85,” p. 83.) There seems to be no end to the 
apologetic burden that Balaam’s ass can carry, 
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Lord’s most undoubted teaching, but must deny 
the reality of the spiritual convictions in which he 
lived and died.* 

That is said to be ‘‘the simple question 
which is at issue between us,” and the three 
testimonies to that teaching and those con- 
victions selected are the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Story of 
the Passion. 

My answer, reduced to its briefest form, 
has been : In the first place, the evidence is 
such that the exact nature of the teachings 
and the convictions of Jesus is extremely 
uncertain, so that what ecclesiastics are 
pleased to call a denial of them may be 
nothing of the kind. And, in the second 
place, if Jesus taught the demonological 
system involved in the Gadarene story—if a 
belief in that system formed a part of the 
spiritual convictions in which he lived and 

ied—then I, for my part, unhesitatingly 
refuse belief in that teaching. and deny the 
reality of those spiritual convictions. And 
I go further and add, that exactly in so far 
as it can be proved that Jesus sanctioned 
the essentially pagan demonological theories 
current among the Jews of his age, exactly 
in so far, for me, will his authority in any 
matter touching the spiritual world be 
weakened. 

With respect to the first half of my an- 
swer, I have pointed out that the Sermon 
on the Mount, as given in the first Gospel, 
is, in the opinion of the best critics, a 
** mosaic work” of materials derived from 
different sources, and I do not understand 
that this statement is challenged. The only 
other Gospel, the third, which contains 
something like it, makes not only the dis- 
course, but the circumstances under which 
it was delivered, very different. Now, it is 
one thing to say that there was something 
real at the bottom of the two discourses— 
which is quite possible; and another to 
affirm that we have any right to say what 
that something was, or to fix upon any par- 
ticular phrase and declare it to be a genuine 
utterance. Those who pursue theology as a 
science, and bring to the study an adequate 
knowledge of the ways of ancient historians, 
will find no difficulty in providing illustra- 
tions of my meaning. I may supply one 
which has come within range of my own 
limited vision. 

In Josephus’s ‘‘ History of the Wars of 
the Jews’’ (chap. xix) that writer reports a 
speech which he says Herod made at the 
opening of a war with the Arabians. It is 
in the first person, and would naturally be 

(To be continued.) 


* Page 131. 
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GOODLY WORDS. 


Readings from the Mystics, selected by C. H. A, Bsysnre- 
GAARD, of the Astor Library. 


2ist April, 1855.—I have been reading a great 
deal : ethnography, comparative anatomy, cosmical 
systems. I have traversed the universe from the 
deepest depths of the empyrean to the peristaltic 
movements of the atoms in the elementary cell. I 
have felt myself expanding in the infinite, and en- 
franchised in spirit from the bounds of time and 
space, able to trace back the whole boundless 
creation to a point without dimensions, and seeing 
the vast multitude of suns, of milky-ways, of stars, 
and nebule, all existent in the point. And on all 
sides stretched mysteries, marvels, and prodigies, 
without limit, without number, and without end. 
[ felt the unfathomable thought of which the Uni- 
verse is the symbol live antl burn within me; I 
touched, proved, tasted, embraced my nothingness 
and my immensity ; I kissed the hem of the gar- 
ments of God, and gave Him thanks for being 
Spirit and for being Life. Such moments are 
glimpses of the Divine. They make one conscious 
of one’s immortality ; they bring home to one that 
an Eternity is not too much for the study of the 
thoughts and works of the Eternal ; they awaken in 
us an adoring ecstasy and an ardent humility of love. 
2d January, 1880.—A sense of rest, of deep quiet 
even. Silence within and without. A quietly- 
burning fire. A sense of comfort. The portrait of 
my mother seems to smile upon me. I am not 
dazed or stupid, but only happy in this peaceful 
morning Whatever may be the charm of emotion, 
Ido not know whether it equals the sweetness of 
those hours of silent meditation, in which we have 
a glimpse and foretaste of the contemplative joys 
of Paradise. Desire and fear, sadness and care, 
are done away. Existence is reduced to the sim- 
lest form, the most ethereal mode of being, that 
is, to pure self-consciousness. It is a state of har- 
mony, without tension and without disturbance, 
the dominical state of the soul, perhaps the state 
which awaits it beyond the grave. It is happiness 
as the Orientals understand it, the happiness of the 
anchorite, who neither struggles nor wishes an 
more, but simply adores and enjoys. It is difficult 
to find words in which to express this moral situa- 
tion, for our languages can only render the particu- 
lar and localized vibrations of life; they are in- 
capable of expressing this motionless concentration, 
this divine quietude, this state of the resting ocean, 
which reflects the sky, and is master of its own 
profundities. Things are then reabsorbed into 
their principles ; memories are swallowed up in 
memory ; the soul is only soul, and is no longer 
conscious of itself in its individuality and separate- 
ness, It is something which feels’ the universal 
life, a sensible atom of the Divine, of God. It no 
longer appropriates anything to itself, it is con- 
scious of no void. Only the Yoghis and Sufis per- 
haps have known in its profundity this humble and 
et voluptuous state, which combines the joys of 
eing and of non-being, which is neither reflection 
nor will, which is above both the moral existence 
and the intellectual existence, which is the return 
to unity, to the pleroma, the vision of Plotinus and 
of Praclus,— Nirvana in its most attractive form. 
9th September, 1880.—It seems to me that with the 
decline of my active force I am becoming more 
purely spirit; everything is growing transparent 
to me. I see the types, the foundation of beings, 
the sense of things. All personal events, all par- 
ticular experiences, are to me texts for meditation, 
facts to be generalized into laws, realities to be re- 
duced to ideas, Life is only a document to be in- 
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terpreted, matter to be spiritualized. Such is the 
life of the thinker. Every day he strips himself 
more and more of personality. If he consents to 
act and to feel, it is that he may the better under- 
stand ; if he wills, it is that he may know what 
will is. Although it is sweet to him to be loved, 
and he knows nothing else so sweet, yet there also 
he seems to himself to be the occasion of the phe- 
nomenon rather than its end. He contemplates the 
spectacle of love, and love for him remains a spec- 
tacle. He does not even believe his body his own ; 
he feels the vital whirlwind passing through him, 
—lent to him, as it were, for a moment, in order 
that he may perceive the cosmic vibrations. He is 
a mere thinking subject ; he retains only the form 
of things; he attributes to himself the material 
——— of nothing whatsoever ; he asks nothing 
rom life but wisdom. This temper of mind makes 
him incomprehensible to all that loves enjoyment, 
dominion, possession. He is fluid as a phantom 
that we see but cannot grasp ; he resembles a man, 
as the manes of Achilles or the shade of Creusa 
resembled the living. Without having died, I am 
a ghost. Other men are dreams to me, and I am a 
dream to them. 

H. F. Amrev’s Journal intime, translated by Mrs. 

H. Ward. London, 1889. 


The celestial do not discuss truths like the spirit- 
ual. The celestial are in the affection of good from 
good, the spiritual in the affection of good from 
truth. The former love their neighbor more than 
themselves, but with the spiritual the love of self 
and the world continually tlows in from the volun- 
tary part. The celestial are they who say “ Yea, 
yea, and Nay, nay,’’ and do not confirm truths by 
reasonings, What is celestial is received in the 
will-principle, and what is spiritual in the intellec- 
tual. There are few who can become celestial 
men, because there are few with whom there is 
anything still entire in the will part. 

INDEX TO SWEDENBORG’S Arcana Celestia, Lon- 

don, 1865. 


In order to reach the high goal of dominion over 
the physical body and all its vicissitudes, it is neces- 
sary to embody the principle of the Divine will, 
the name of God, the: ‘‘ I WiLL BE wHaT I wILL 
TO BE.”’ Jesus often said when he healed the sick 
‘*T wiLu, be thou whole.’’ The will is the only 
power in the world, and certainly is the ruling 
power of our body. Weare told God created the 
world by a word. Then if creation is carried on 
by the potency of God’s worp, we are the result 
oF that word, and therefore must be the embodi- 
ment of its potency ; and as the will is the con- 
troller of all action, then by it we can recreate our- 
selves in any or all functions that may be deficient. 
To get control of the body is the main difficulty for 
us all; how to do this is the most important mat- 
ter we can present, for a weak or unguided will is 
the source of all evil in the world. 

Tue Esoteric. February, 1889. 


Ir is expected that the decision of the court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the case of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, against whom complaint was made for 
ritualistic practices, will be announced the present 
month. The Bishop of Salisbury, who was one of 
the Archbishop’s assessors in the case, in a recent 
speech said that he hoped the clergy would try to 
take the decision patiently, and make the best of it, 
when it should be announced. He said he could 
not say anything about the features of the judgment 
on particular points, but the judgment would be a 
unanimous one.—ZJndependent, June 26, 1890. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


Switn’s RELIGION OF THE SEMITES: LEc- 
TURES ON THE RELIGION OF THE SEM- 
ites. First SERIES: THE FUNDAMEN- 
TaL INstTiITuTIONS. By W. RosBertson 
SwrrH, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Christ’s 
College and Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1890. 8vo, pp. xii., 
488. 


THE present volume contains the first of 
three courses of lectures which Professor 
Smith was invited, by the Trustees of the 
Burnett Fund, to deliver at Aberdeen, from 
October, 1888, to October, 1891, on ‘‘ the 
primitive religions of the Semitic peoples, 
viewed in relation to other ancient religions 
and to the spiritual religion of the Old Tes- 
tament and of Christianity.’”’ It may be 
cause of legitimate satisfaction to Mr. Smith 
that he goes to speak on-such a theme in 
the land where, not many years ago, he was 
forced to defend before the courts of his 
Church ‘‘ the rights of historical research 
as applied to the Old Testament.” It will 
be observed that the subject assigned gives 
the lecturer a wide range ; he has not only 
to deal with the early religious ideas of all 
the Semitic peoples, but he may compare 
them with any other ancient religious con- 
ceptions, and finally trace their progress into 
those higher forms of thought which appear 
in the prophets, the psalmists, and the New 
Testament. The general plan of the 
courses at first proposed was as follows: 
The first was to go over the whole field of 
practical institutions; the second was to 
discuss the nature and origin of Semitic dei- 
ties, myths, and religious creeds ; the third 
would examine the part which Semitic re- 
ligion has played in universal history, its 
influence on the general progress of human- 
ity. The first part, however, having grown 
on the lecturer’s hands, he has been unable 
to complete it in the first course, and re- 
serves a portion for the second course. The 
volume before us deals with the nature of 
the religious community, the relation of the 
gods to men and to things, holy waters, 
trees, caves and stones, and the character of 
primitive sacrifice. 

A considerable mass of material has been 
collected by other writers on the religious 
customs and ideas of early Semitic commu- 
nities. Selden, John Spencer, Movers, 
Noldeke, Kuenen, Baudissin, Sale, Well- 
hausen, Tiele, Mordtmann, Miller, Halévy, 
Renan, Sayce, and others have gathered 
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from Greek, Roman, and Arabic writers, 
from Phoenician inscriptions and from cu- 
neiform and Sabean monuments a large ap- 
aratus of facts. For the religions of Ind- 
la, Persia, Greece, Rome, and of various 
barbarous and savage tribes now in existence 
there is no lack of material. Professor 
Smith not only shows admirable knowledge 
of the modern literature of the subject, but 
a first-hand acquaintance with most of the 
ancient authorities, especially Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and Arabic, on whom he is depend- 
ent. Of the ancient non-Semitic peoples, 
however, he has apparently confined his 
study to the Greeks and the Romans—he 
has nothing to say of Hindus and Persians, 
probably from lack of space. He declines 
also to use Babylonian- Assyrian material, for 
the reason that it, so far as it is known, be- | 
longs to a relatively advanced stage of civil- 
ization, and is, therefore, of small value for 
the illustration of primitive religious ideas. 
He is not without grounds for this view ; 
the greater part of the cuneiform literature 
now known is late, and, what is more im- 
portant, it consists chiefly of royal inscrip- 
tions and official and commercial documents, 
in which there is no room for that folk-lore 
which in the Old Testament, for example, 
has preserved for us so many precious hints 
of early practices and ideas. At the same 
time it is true that his attitude toward the 
results of Assyriology is unnecessarily sus- 
picious. He thinks (as appears from his 
reply to the animadversions of Professor 
Sayce, in the Academy of last December) 
that the disagreements among cuneiform 
scholars are too great to allow one to trust 
their conclusions ; to which it is a fair re- 
joinder that their differences are no greater 
than those which exist among Old Testa- 
ment critics of the present day ; and Profes- 
sor Smith would be the last to hold that 
such divergencies vitiate the main conclu- 
sions of the science of biblical criticism. A 
case in point is the meaning of the term 
ashera (discussed by Smith on pp. 171-173). 
In the prevailing use of the Old Testament 
it is a wooden pillar, the symbol of or con- 
secrated to a deity. In two places only the 
sense seems different: in 2 Kings xxi. 7 
there is mention of an image of the ashera, 
where the latter word might appear to be 
the name of a deity ; in Judges iii. 7 the 
Israelites are said to have worshipped ‘‘ the 
Baals and the Asheras,”’ the latter term un- 
doubtedly representing a goddess ; but the 
force of this evidence is tly diminished 


by Judges x. 6, where the parallel expres- 
sion is ‘‘the Baals and the Ashtoreths,’’ 
and one is led tosurmise that Ashera stands 
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somehow for the more common Asiiéoreth. 
There is thus justification for Smith’s sug- 
gestion that by the time of the Exile a con- 
fusion had crept in between the two names. 
On the other hand, in view of the evidence 
produced by the Assyriologists, his assertion 
that ‘‘ the opinion that there was a Canaan- 
ite goddess called Ashera . . . is not ten- 
able’’ seems unduly strong ; would it not be 
better to admit that at present there is room 
for doubt on the subject ? 

The great mass of the material contained 
in these lectures makes it impossible to ex- 
amine it all in detail ; we can look only at 
the general lines. Much of it belongs to 
the early history of all religions, the illus- 
trations of principles being, however, drawn 
chiefly from the Semitic area. This is a 
perfectly legitimate procedure—it is not an 
arbitrary extension of Semitic ideas to other 
nations, but an assumption of principles 
from an examination of many early religious 
systems, including the Semitic. The impor- 
tant statement, for example, with which the 
author sets out, that primitive religion rests 
on the conception of kinship between the 
deity and his worshippers, is based on the 
usages of many early tribes besides the 
Arabian and the Hebrew. It can be sup- 
ported only by a large array of facts—it is 
needless to say that speculations here are of 
little value. The question is so complicated 
that universal adjectives ought to be used 
sparingly ; but Professor Smith brings out 
lenly (more clearly, it may be said, than 
has ever been done before) the great role 
that the idea of kinship has played in Se- 
mitic religious history. It appears to be true 
that the religious terms father, son, brother, 
daughter, sister, originally expressed the 
idea of blood-relationship between gods and 
men (the word “originally” being taken 
relatively and with a reservation). Men 
were thought of not as individuals, but as 
members of society ; religion was clannish 
(the clan preceding the family in time), and 
the clan was composed of the god and his 
worshippers. It was thus impossible for a 
man to separate himself from his clan-god 
without abandoning the clan itself—divine 
and human kinsfolk were joined together in 
an indissoluble unity, and to expatriate one’s 
self was cquivalent to going and serving 
other gods. 

Our author thus finds himself led to lay 
great stress on the constitution of early so- 
ciety as explaining primitive forms of relig- 
ion. For example, he adopts the view, 
which has been brought out by recent writ- 
ers, that the matriarchate preceded the pa- 
triarchate in primitive communities. ‘ It 
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was the mother’s, not the father’s blood,” 
says he (p. 52), “‘ which formed the original 
bond of kinship among the Semites as 
among other early peoples, and in this stage 
of society, if the tribal deity was thought of 
as the parent of the stock, a goddess, not a 
god, would necessarily have been the object 
of worship.”’ Whether the breadth of this 
statement is justifiable or not, it is certain 
that there are not a few examples of clan- 
goddesses among Semitic peoples, and no 
better explanation of their origin has been 
offered than the one here suggested. Other 
facts also find plausible explanation in the 
clan-theory. The god as father would nat- 
urally be looked on as head or ruler, and 
would receive those titles which the chang- 
ing social conditions conferred on the high- 
est authority; he would be “ chief,’’ 
**lord,’’ ‘* king,’’ according as the commu- 
nity maintained the tribal form of govern- 
ment or advanced to a monarchical constitu- 
tion. Here comes in the question of tabu, 
that institution which has prevailed over so 
large a part of the earth’s surface, 4nd has 
so deeply colored religious institutions. If 
tabu be defined as a restriction placed on the 
use of certain things by reason of their con- 
nection with divine beings, then the close 
connection between this and the ancient 
conception of sacredness or holiness becomes 
apparent. Professor Smith (p. 143) proper- 
ly calls attention to the difference as well as 
the resemblance between the two ideas, the 
one gradually coming to include an ethical 
element that isnot found intheother. The 
numerous examples of tabu in the Old Tes- 
tament (such as the laws relating to food, 
Lev. xi., and such cases as that of 1 Sam. 
xxi. 4, 5) belong to the primitive Hebrew 
religion, and have nothing to do with the 
later spiritual faith. One of the most in- 
teresting questions in this connection is that 
of the attitude of Semitic peoples toward the 
swine. This animal was eaten by some, 
forbidden to others—a fact that seems most 
naturally explained not on sanitary grounds, 
but by the supposition that it was devoted 
to or identified with a deity. For Professor 
Smith has collected a number of facts going 
to show that primitive peoples made no 
difference as to nature between gods, men, 
and animals ; the same life was supposed to 
exist in all ; a beast (and not less a tree or a 
stone) might be a god, allied in blood to his 
worshippers, who were his clansmen. One 
illustration of this our author finds in the 
Arabian jinn, demons that appear under 
many beast-forms, and which > supposes 
to have been the animals that proved un- 
friendly to man. 
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The greater part of the book is devoted to 
the consideration of sacrifice, in which is 
discussed, first, the material, whether animal 
or vegetable ; then the mode of disposing of 
it, whether by fire or by simple oblation ; 
and, finally, the portions given to the god 
and the worshippers respectively. The orig- 
inal idea of sacrifice the author holds to have 
been a meal partaken of by the deity and 
the worshippers, all thought of as members 
of one clan. This conception is undoubted- 
ly found, as a survival, in the Roman lectis- 
ternia and the Hebrew showbread ; but 
whether it is to be considered as absolutely 
primitive depends in part on the definition 
of “ god ;”” if the word means the friendly 
deity of the clan, a meal is a natural sacred 
performance (sacrifice) ; if it means also the 
unfriendly supernatural power or demon, 
one would think rather of a propitiatory 
gift (so Tylor and others). The yo cae td 
offering proper Mr. Smith regards as having 
come into existence at a later time, when, 
through intercourse of tribes, men came to 
worship other than their clan-gods, whom 
they therefore approached not as intimates, 
but as strangers needing some mediating 
gift. Still later the ethical element, the 
sense of sin, would make its appearance, and 
call forth the final piaculum, the sin-offering. 
Human sacrifice is explained by our author 
as the product of a relatively advanced stage 
of society, and of times when the desperate 
sense of need drove men to adopt desperate 
means of securing divine aid. 

Professor Smith’s method commends itself 
by its strictly scientific character, and his 
results, whether or not all of them shall bear 
the test of examination, are novel and inter- 
esting. The plan which he adopts of be- 

inning with the discussion of institutions 
instead of deities is no doubt the best. 

C. H. Toy. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Drasototocy. The Person and Kingdom of Satan. 
By E. H. Jewett. (The Bishop Paddock Lec- 
tures, 1889.) New York, Thomas Whittaker. 
Pp. xiii., 197. 12mo. $1.50 


This is an interesting discussion, but it is frag- 
mentary, incomplete, and, on the whole, unsatis- 
factory. There are six lectures, given before the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York City, on the Bishop 
Paddock Lectureship in 1889. The first lecture is 
introductory, dealing with the hostility of our 
times to creeds, pneumatology, demonology and 
the like, and pr se with an appeal to the Word 
of God as the ultimate authority. The second lec- 
ture discusses Moral Probation, with special refer- 
ence to the Fall of the Angels, but does not grasp 
the problem of probation and the origin of sin in 
the angelic world. The third lecture discusses 
Satanic personality in a speculative manner, over 
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against the theories of Dualism and the Personifica- 
tion of evil. The fourth chapter compares Parsee 
and Hebrew views of Satan, and maintains that 
the Hebrew views were original and older, and that 
if there has been any borrowing, it has been on the 
side of the Parsees. This chapter is conspicuous 
in its failure to trace the genesis of the idea of 
Satan in the old Testament Scriptures. It might 
have been more profitable if Dr. Jewett had de- 
voted more study to the Satan of the Old Testament 
and less to the Satan of the Parsees. Without a 
thorough study of the Old Testament doctrine, the 
comparison has little value. Lecture fifth deals with 
Christ’s teaching with regard to Evil and the Evil 
One. Here the author discusses quite fully the 
temptation of our Lord and His dealings with de- 
moniacs. He shows very clearly that Jesus and 
His Apostles thought that they were dealing with 
a personal devil. The difficulties of the temptation 
of our Lord are considered carefully. The author 
ascribes to Christ the non posse peccare, and thus de- 
stroys the power of the temptation as preserved in 
the theory that Jesus simply had the posse non pec- 
care. The author also favors the theory that the 
temptation was a mental one, though historically 
ne real and coming from a personal 
evil. 

The last lecture is upon the sixth petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which Dr. Jewett argues for the 
rendering, ‘‘ Evil One,’’ on the basis partly of the 
usage of the New Testament and partly on the ren- 
derings of the most ancient versions. 

This seems to be a strange conclusion for such a 
series of lectures. We had a right to expect some 
discussion of the devil as he appears in the Epistles, 
and especially in the Apocalypse, in connection 
with the kingdom of God and its nature in the last 
days. We have a right to ask that a systematic 
treatise with the title Diabolology should give us 
some account of the history of the doctrine and the 
Christian Church, especially in connection with the 
doctrine of the Atonement. We might also reason- 
ably expect some reference to the diabolology of the 
Jewish Apocalypse, and the development of the 
doctrine between the Old and the New Testaments. 
The book ought to have had some proper conclu- 
sion, either in a historical result or in a systematic 
statement of the conclusions of the study. 

Dr. Jewett has given us a series of interest- 
ing and suggestive lectures, for which he would 
have earned more thanks if he had chosen a more 
modest and more appropriate title. The publishers 
have given us an excellent specimen of their art. 

C. A. Briaes. 


DEACONESSES IN EUROPE, AND THEIR LESSONS 
For AMERICA. By JANE M. Bancrort, Ph.D. 
With an introduction by Epwarp G. ANDREWS, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episco 
Church. New York : Hunt & Eaton; Cincin- 
ih Cranston & Stowe. 1889, pp. 257, 12mo, 


The aim of this book is to give a full and careful 
statement of the ‘‘ Deaconess Cause’”’ in its histo 
and in its present condition in Europe and Ameri- 
ca. The author is careful not to claim too much 
for the deaconess in the New Testament, as has 
sometimes been done. It is not assumed that Pris- 
cilla and Aquila, Tryphena, Tryphosa, and Persis 
were all deaconesses. The opinions of eminent 
scholars are briefly given, and then the author turns 
to the history of the early Church and gives a brief 


summary of the office and work of the deaconess in 
the Western and in the Eastern Church, where it 
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disappeared in the twelfth century. One chapter 
is devoted to woman's work in the Church from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth century, and then we 
are introduced to Pastor Fliedner, as ‘‘ The restorer 
of the office of deaconess.’’ The remarkable history 
of the institutions at Kaiserswerth is reviewed in a 
way so practical and detailed as to be of special 
value to the many whose minds are awake to the 
importance of this subject. The same may be said 
of the succeeding chapters, in which the author 
presents a careful exhibit of the rules and methods 
which obtain in the different deaconess establish- 
ments on the Continent and in England and Scot- 
land. The last three chapters of the book are de- 
voted to the ‘‘ Deaconess Cause in America.’’ The 
statistics are ample and interesting, and have been 
gathered with much labor and care. Evidentl 
the author has aimed to furnish a handbook which: 
will be serviceable to the different branches of the 
Church in dealing with the general revival of inter- 
est in woman’s work in the Church, which has be- 
come so marked a feature of the Church life of our 
day. Miss Bancroft has done her work in a schol- 
arly and judicious way, and is sure to win the 
thanks of many who are needing and seeking in- 
formation which they can find nowhere else so 
easily and well as in this volume. 
Tuomas S. Hastings, 
New York. 
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MAGAZINES AND MINOR BOOK NOTICES. 


I. Tue Books or THE BrsxE, briefly analyzed, for use in 
Bible instruction and for Bible students in general. By A. 
Scuu.trze, President Moravian Theological Seminary. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and corrected. Easton, Pa.: H. T Frue- 
anff, 1890. Pp. 40, 16mo, 20 cts. A recent German writer in 
the THEOLOGISCHES LITERATURBLATT, has objected to cer- 
tain parts of Zéckler’s HanpBuCH DER THEOLOGISCHEN 
WISSENSCHAFTEN, On account of the analysis of the content 
of the various books of Scripture givenat length in that work. 
While the objection thus made may be well founded, a sim- 
ilar one against the pamphlet above named will not lie. The 
idea of the book is a good one, and one that will be found 
useful as an introduction for those who are entering upon the 
study of Scripture. The unfortunate verse and chapter di- 
visions of our Bibles only too often obscure the context and 
confuse the mind, making it easy to break off in the very 
midst of a section of a narrative, discourse, or argument. 
With this little book at hand, one may havea general guide 
to the sections of Scripture, and will have the farther incen- 
tive to make for one’s self the subdivisions of the main topics, 
which alone are here outlined. The book contains a brief 
statement as to each book of the Bible, giving a few of the 
most important facts which are ordinarily connected with 
“Introduction.”* It is not so learned in its contents as to be 
unadapted to Sunday-school use, and yct it has enough in its 
brief compass to make it valuable for a great many of our 
church members. The copy before me has afew typograph- 
ical errors, which have been corrected, but only one is at all 
serious, and even that may be corrected by a slight compari- 
gon with the statements which precede and follow (p. 29). II. 
Tue Divine Man, from the Nativity to the Temptation. By 
GzorGE Dana BoarpMaN. New York: Appleton, 1888. Pp. 
306, 12mo, $1.50. It is scarcely necessary to do more than men- 
tion this book and state its contents, To thousands the name 
of the author will be the only guarantee asked. While the 
Btyle is that of the preacher, and the book reads like a collec- 
tion of discourses, it is full of suggestion, and of the facts 
which are gleaned from the story of the early earthly life of 
the Christ—from the annunciation and the birth of John, to 
the temptation and the nS the public ministry of 
Jesus. The book is accompanied by a triple index of topics, 
texts and authors cited. Scripture quotations are noted in 
the margin of the pages, and the topics of discourse in like 
manner. III. Step Corn For THE SoOWER; or, Thoughts, 
Themes, and Illustrations for the Pulpit and Platform, and 
for Home Readings. Original and selected. By Rev. C. 
PerrREN, Ph.D. New York and yr a Revell [1889]. Pp. 
422, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. A neat, cloth-bound book, in good 
type and on excellent paper, whose object and content is 
well expressed in the title. It contains indices of ‘* Authors 

uoted,”’ ** Texts,*’ and ** Subjects.” The topics are arranged 
alphabetically, and number five hundred and fifty-five. The 
subject-index is not merely a repetition of the topics as they 
stand in the printed page in regular order, but partake also of 
the character of cross and sub-references. The book is the 
geen sn of the note-book of a pastor and practical worker, 
n which are gathered gems from the writings of others, an 
some contributions from the pen of the compiler. It is not 
wooden or mechanical in its contents and treatment of topics, 
but contains much that may be of practical value. It con- 
tains many things that are very suggestive, and much material 
that will be found available for the use of ‘‘ Sowers.”’ A book 
of the same sort, only more extensive in its contents and 
larger in size, would, on that account alone, be received with 
a welcome by many a young pastor, greater than that which 
greets this one. So far as it goes the present work is 
and available. The only regret that one can feel is that it is 
no larger. IV. ALONE WITH THE WorD: Devotional Notes 
on the New Testament. By G. StrincER Rowe, Governor of 
Headingley College, Leeds. Chicago and New York : Revell, 
1890. Pp. 419, 8vo, $2.25. A volume written with the object 
of giving ‘‘aid in reading the New Testament Scriptures for 

urposes of private devotion.”’ Nearly the whole of the New 
Sakocnent is treated, and the whole is done in such a way as 
to be suggestive, not only to the devotional reader, but to the 
preacher as well. For one who employs the volume for pur- 
of homiletic suggestion for expository lecture, it will be 
ound a helpful adjunct to the ordinary commentary. But it 
avoids the harmful extreme of dividing up the matter in heads 
of discourse, being content with a short exposition of the 
lesson of a given passage expressed in plain, straightforward 
style, that will be most helpful to those that use the book. 
There are two hundred and cat Ane sections devoted to the 
historical books, and three hundred and eight to the Epistles 
and the Revelation. ‘fhe volume is well printed on good 
paper and tastefully bound. . B. GILLETT. 
Ew YORE. 


Hazper’s for Jn!y contains nothing to interest the strictly 
theologica} reader. But there are in it scveral good articles. 
Daudet’s amusing ‘*t Port Tarascon” is continued, Mr. Howard 

le’s “*Famous Chap’ Hero,” Jonathan Wild, is notice- 
able for illustrations as well as text. For value, however, 
Miss Ethel M. Arnold's “Social Life in Oxford” and the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Lansdell’s ‘* Baltic Russia’ stand first. 


Tue Century for July has continuations of Joseph Jeffer- 
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son’s Autobiography, of Mrs. Barr's ** Friend Olivia,” of Miss 

(or Mrs.) Amelia Gere Mason's ‘‘Women of the French 
Salons,’ and of an unnamed author's ** The Anglomaniacs,” 
Besides these Miss Preston's ** Provencal Pilgrimage ;"* John 
Burroughs’s “Taste of Kentucky Blue Grass,” “Dr T._ 8, 
Mann's ‘Yankee in Andersonville” are to be commended. 
All the articles mentioned are illustrated except Mrs. Barr's, 


Scripnenr's for July is well illustrated, and has some help- 
ful articles. It opens with a Roman scenc—the Fount Ban- 
dusia—to illustrate Austin Dobson's eful translation of the 
thirteenth Ode of the third Book of Horace. The pictures of 
suburban houses excite envy. They seem ideal places in 
which to spend the summer months. Our architects turn out 
many designs nowadays, when rich people try to have houses 
as different as possible from their neighbors. Yet our ances- 
tors knew how to build houses too, more conventional in de- 
sign, but more spacious and equally if not more comfortable. 
For delicate drawing and writing, Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson's 
‘“ Bird Cradles"’ takes the lead among the month's magazines. 
Mr. E. L. Godkin discusses the pertinent question as to the 
right of the citizen to his own reputation. He decides that 
there is such a right, and the sensational newspaper violates it 
fre — and owing to the law's delays, generally with im- 
punity. He calls upon us to frown down all such violations, 
and to discontinue the support of the papers given to such 
evil practices. Robert Louis Stevenson writes a poem on 
“The House of Tembinoka,” in a Pacific island, Apemama, 
recently visited by him. Mr. Duffield Osborne tells us how to 
conduct safely through the surf ourselves and our female 
relatives and friends. Dr. George Howe gives his thrilling 
experiences upon a siaver_in 1859. In the way of fiction, 
‘ —s is continued and Mr. Frederic’s ‘‘In the Valley” 

nished. 


THE CosMOpoLITAN for July is an excellent number. Mr. 
8. G. W. Benjamin writes another luminous article on Persia 
—this time on its palace life. He conveys on the whole a 
pleasing impression of such life. And yet it is evident that 
there is no security in this splendid life, and were it not for 
Mohammedan fatalism, there could be no happiness. As it is, 
the enjoyment is mainly sensual Miss Bisland reaches China 
in her flying trip around the world. She touches Hong Kong, 
and spends three days there. Her love was sospent upon the 
Japanese that she has comparatively little for China; yet 
this fact gives her paper more sobriety and inspires greater 
confidence, It is noteworthy how much a keen-witted woman 
can seein three days. The illustrations of the articles are 
numerous, but not always germane to the text. Mr. Edward 
King treats us to an interesting subject, ‘Court Life at Ver- 
sailles,” in a fresh and instructive way. The life there must 
have been wearisome to the last degree, so hide-bound by eti- 
quette and so monotonous in its splendor. Rev. Dr. Ludlow, 
of East Orange, N. J., seta forth * Presbyterianism in Ameri- 
ca’ in a very favorable light, and incidentally introduces 
* revision.’’ The article is a model in style and contents, and 
will be followed, let us hope, by similar ones on the other de- 
nominations, Our sporting friends will find three articles to 
their taste. 1 


Tue Atiantic for July is up to its own high standard. 
For humor, wit, learning, taste, and wisdom there is no better 
magazine writing than Oliver Wendell Holmés’s ** Over the 
Tea Cups.’’ Alas ! that the tea-time of so genial and nelpful 
a life should have come. But, as he pathetically says, at 
tweuty “*the world wasa garden to me; it is a churchyard 
now.”’ His Meditations among the Tombs are not so 
ot as Hervey’s, but they are vastly more entertaining and 

ealthy. There is an out-of-the-way article by H. C, Merwin 
on ‘* Veteran Fire Horses."’ In these daye, when the * Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” of horse flesh is selling by the thousands, it is 
timely to call attention to the dumb faithful servants whose 
strength and swiftness enable the gallant firemen to reach 
the scene of their heroic and beneficent labors. James Rus- 
sell Lowell contributes verses—the mere mention of the fact 
is enough. 


Lierincotr’s for July is unique in that a woman, Mrs. 
Bloomfield-Moore, *‘ gives an idea of the subtle nature of the 
force with which Keely has to deal, and —- the causes 
of the delays which have again and again disappointed both 

inventor and his supporters." oO man has as yet suc- 
ceeded in giving us any reasons for these delays. Another 
feature is Oscar Wilde’s compiete novel, ** The Picture of 
Dorian Gray.” Another is Edward Weron-Allen'’s ‘* Chiro- 
mancy of y." Another fr u biography of Senator 
ingalis. Witheuch » “‘east”’ the reader cannot but be satisfied. 


Mernovist Review (bimonthly), July-August, 1890, con- 
tains the following contributed aattiee “The Titles of the 
” by the famous Princeton Hebraist, W. Henry 
Green, D.D., LL.D.; ** Professor Theodor Christlieb, D.D.,” 
by the well-known theologian, M. J. Cramer, D.D.; ‘* Un- 
constitutional Legislation in the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
by James H. Potts, D.D., editor of the Michigan Christian 
dvocate ; ‘‘ Robert Browning,"’ by Ross C. Houghton, D.D., 
Portland, Ore.; “* The a of Idealism,” by H. H. 
Moore, D.D., St. Petersburg, Pa.; and ‘*Christ’s Descent to 
Hades,”’ by Professor R. J. Cooke, D.D., Athens, Tenn, 
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